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THE FREBBOOTER: 


—OR,— 


The Scourge of the Caribbean Sea. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WITCH OF THE NORTH SBA,” “THE 
PAINTER OF PADUA,” ‘‘ THE WHITE LADY OF MUCKROSS,”’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


RESCUE. 

Towarp nightfall one day in the autumn of 
1791, a party of fishermen who were repairing 
their nets, on the beach in the Gulf of Mexico, a 
few miles distant from the city of New Orleans, 
had their attention attracted toward a brig which 
suddenly hove in sight, and whose course ap- 
peared to be directed toward a point of the coast 
not far from where they stood. 

It soon became apparent that the brig was un- 
der easy sail—as it is technically termed—viz., 
single-reefed topsails, with top-gallant sails set 
over them. 

“‘ Now, if yon chap’s bound for New Orleans,” 
observed one of the fishermen, “seems to me— 
considerin’ this heavy cross sea, as is settin’ in 
from the nor’ard and west’ard, arter the gale of 
last night—he oughter keep the brig’s head more 
to the nor’ard, or he ll not be able to wea cher 
the p’int, and if he gets inside the reef, the cur- 
rent ’il drift him down on the coast, near 
Pensacola.” 


“Or stick him hard and fast on the reef, to | about twenty-fivd, shart, thick set, and weather- 

beaten ; but his ‘pounténance betokened both in- 

Maybe, Antoine, he wauts pilot,” intery| telligence and courage,i and his features 

posed a third. “Like enow he’s a stranger to | have been prepossessing, rather than =F 
the coast. S’pose we go out and ask him? We | but for the expression of mingled craft and 

might do a sarvice, and, at the same time earn a | cruelty which lurked in his deep-set, light-blue 


leeward,” said another fisherman. 


few honest dollars.” 

The party proceeded immediately to launch 
their boat, but they had scarcely succeeded in 
getting her into the water, when the mainyard of 
the brig was suddenly thrown aback, and pres- 
ently they perceived that the crew were engaged 
in lowering a boat from the stern of the vessel. 
Temporarily suspending their labors, they gazed 
toward the brig with ish and incredulity 
depicted upon their features. 

“Surely,” said one, “the skipper is not such 
a fool as to trust to an open jolly boat, in such a 
seaway as this, and the brig three or four miles 
off the land, at least ?”’ 

“He must be mad or drank if he does,” was 
the response of one of the speaker’s companions. 
“If she eseapes getting swamped by the sea, 
she’ll never be able to get over the surf, in shore. 
It would be tough work for us with our decked 
boat.” 

Farther colloquy was interrupted by the anx- 
iety with which the fishermen watched the pro- 
gress of the boat, which had quitted the brig’s 
side, and was seen, sometimes high on the crest 
of a mighty wave—the dark outlines of the forms 
of the oarsmen, and of two passengers, seated in 
the stern sheets, distinctly detined against the 
cold, gray sky—and then, temporarily lost to 
sight as she plunged deep into the trough of the 





sea. 

The brig’s top-gallant sails had been clewed 
up, as she was brought to; but—the boat well 
clear of the side—they were set again, the yards 
squared, and the vessel proceeded on a course 
entirely opposite to that which she had so lately 
pursued. She was now sailing right before the 
wind, her head pointing toward the southern 
eoast of Florida. 

Leaving the honest fishermen to wonder, and 
to watch with eager gaze and ‘bated breath, the 
dangerous progress of the boat, we will carry 
the reader on board the brig, and endeavor to 
learn the cause of the boat having been despatched 
from the vessel in such a heavy seaway. 

The brig was a handsome vessel of two hun- 
dred tons burthen. She might have been a 
coasiing craft, though the extraordinary neat- 
ness of everything on board—the trimness of her 
masts and spars—the snugness of her rigging, 
and the unusual number of hands on her deck, 
scarcely favored this suppusition. Still a nauti- 
caleye would have seen at a glance that she was 
not a man-of-war, neither did it seem probable 
that she was engaged in any unlawful occupa- 
tion, since only two small foar-pound carronades 
were visible upon her deck, aud, consequently, 
she appeared to be illy fitted either to offer vio- 
lence to others, or to defend herself from any 
sharp attack. 

The captain and crew were all attired alike, 
in duck frocks and trousers, and red woolen 
nightcaps ; the only mark of the rank of the 
former being a gold tassel which depended from 
his cap in place of a worsted one, such as was 


eyes. 
He stood on the quarter-deck, near the com- 
panion-way, engaged in with a gen- 
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THE SLAVE REVOLT. 







subject which engrossed}, em. She answered 
their childish prattle withky sickly smile, painful 


to witness, ai ra. into her 
5 ; HO at 


gloomy 

tention to the convers¢/iion passing between the 
captain of the brig an’ /ther fellow-passenger, but 
sat, rocking her body fo and fro, as if she sought 
relief in incessant ‘motion from the painful 


thoughts which occupied her mind. 









tlemanly-looking man of his own age, gly 
@ passenger, and, on a hencoop ranged on one 
side of the cabin skylight, were seated a lady of 
thirty years of age, and a negro girl, who had 
charge of three children—a girl and two boys— 
all mere infants. 

As the fishermen had remarked, there had been 
a heavy gale of wind during the preceding night, 
which—as is of usual occurrence in the Gulf of 
Mexico—had risen suddenly, and had not sub- 
sided until noon. It still blew “ fresh,” as is 
the technical phrase, and, as we have already 
observed, the sea was stillextremely boisterous. 
The adult passengers looked pale and haggard 
with seasickness, and, perhaps on account of 
some trouble of a more serious nature, for their 
features wore an anxious, distracted expression, 
as if they had suffered, and were still suffering 
from the effects of some terrible calamity. 

The gentleman was earnestly urging the cap- 
tain to put into the port of New Orleans, to- 
ward which he had shaped his course for the last 
twenty-four hours, but, fur some reason, known 
only to himself, he had suddenly changed his 
mind, and expressed his intention to proceed to- 
ward the coast of Florida, double Cape Sable, 
and steer for the port in one of the northern 
States of the Union, which, in fact, had been his 
original destination. The conversation was car- 
ried on in the French languege. Indeed, the 
brig sailed with French colors, and the captain 
and crew, as well as the passengers, belonged to 
that nation. 

“T assure you, Captain Dulac,” urged the 
gentleman, “it 18 absolutely necessary that 
madame and myself be landed at New Orleans. 
You have done us good service, and we are truly 
grateful, still ic is but a small remnant of my 
fortune that 1 have managed to save from the 
general wreck. If I can see my agent at New 
Orleans, immediately, I have hopes that he can 
do me most essential service; besides, he knows 
where madame can find her husband, and unless 
we can see him, all that she is possessed of in the 
world will be lost, if it be not already ; and, then, 
madame is not in a state of health to undergo 
the hardships of a‘ long passage, at this season of 
the year, to New York or Boston. She can re- 
main safely at New Orleans, and procure medi- 
eal advice, and by-and-by, when she hears from 
her husband, she can prosecute her journey by 
land, if, indeed, he does not rejoin her m New 
Orleans.” 

The lady spoken of as “ madame,” sat on the 
long, wooden hencoop, gazing vacantly across 
the sea, toward the low line of coast in sight 
from the deck. Her features were expressive of 
the most extreme wretchedness and dejection, al- 
most of despair, and even the little endearments 
of the children (two of whom, a boy and the 
girl, the latter a babe in arms, were her own) 





worn by the sailors. He was a young man of 


“ Monsieur,” replied the captain, ‘‘I dare not 
further delay the progress of my voyage. I 
have been thinking it over, and I have been in- 
daced to change the course of the brig. I am 
not, as you suppose, the sole owner of this vessel, 
and I have already laid myself open to blame, 
and perhaps exposed myself and my partners to 
serious loss, by doing as I have done.” 

“ Surely,” said the gentleman, “the cause of 
humanity—” 

“Ts sufficient to exonerate me,” interrupted 
the captain. “ Yes, when they know all, they 
cannot blame me for acting as I have, but I dare 
not delay the voyage any longer.” 

“J will remunerate you—I will satisfy them— 
I will give one th d—two th d francs, 
if you will put into New Orleans.” 

“Tf I dared,” said the captain, “I would 
serve you without d ding or pting 
reward.” 

“T would offer more; but you know our pres- 
ent circumstances. I will give the money if you 
will only land me and madame on the coast at a 
point whence we may reach the city.” 

“ Money cannot tempt me,” replied the cap- 
tain. “I have already proved that I am not ac- 
tuated by mercenary motives. What you de- 
mand is impossible.” 

The gentleman wrung his hands in despair. 
The captain took several turns up and down the 
quarter-deck. 

“ Stay,” said he, as if struck with a sudden 
thought, yet doubtful of its practicability. 
“There may be a way, and yet the risk is too 
great. No, no, it will not do.” 

“ What is it?” asked the gentleman. “If the 
risk is mine only, Iam ready to adopt any plan 
you may propose.” 

“We are, I should judge, about three miles 
distant from the coast.” 

“A short pull for my two negroes, if you 
could spare us a boat ?” 

“Tt is the plan I was thinking of; but the sea 
runs high, and the risk will be great.’ 

“T will take the chance of that, and thank- 
fully accept your offer.” 

“ There is, then, a spare boat on board which 
will contain you and madame, and the two 
negroes—” 

“ And the nurse and children,” interrupted the 
passenger. 

“ The children and the nurse must remain on 
board the brig. The children would be drowned 
by the sea which will break over the gunwale, 
besides, the boat will carry bat four persons with 
safety in such asea. They will be safe under 

the nurse’s charge, and since you intend to 
journey northward, you can meet them in Bos- 
ton. Perhaps you may arrive there before the 
brig does.” 

The gentleman appeared to be unwilling to 








son—behind ; but he glanced toward the boat 
and noted its small size—no man, unless urged 
by some matter of the t extreme importance, 
i acenfromed th the mani 
ment of boats in a rough sea, would have dared 
to trust himself, much less to undertake the 
charge of a female, in such a frail bark, and 
probably it was the passenger’s inexperience 
which made him bold—and he acknowledged 
that the captain was right. 
“Tt is but a brief separation,” he thought. 
“Maybe they will be better on board.” And 
again he said that he would embrace the offer of 
the captain. 
The latter ordered his mate to lower the boat 
in question. The officer regarded his superior 
with looks of astonishment, as if he doubted his 
ears. He was about to speak in remonstrance, 
when the captain placed his finger on his lips, as 
a signal of silence, while a glance of peculiar sig- 
nificance passed between them, as the mate, 
without further hesitation, proceeded to execute 
the order. 
The mainyard was thrown aback, and the 
brig became stationary. In a few moments the 
little jolly boat was floating alongside, tossed up 
and down by the heaving billows, like a child’s 
toy boat in a tub of water rudely shaken. It did 
certainly seem to be a very unsafe conveyance to 
carry four persons over the wide distance they 
had to pass ere they could reach the shore. 

The two negroes had, meanwhile, been sum- 
moned to the quarter-deck by the captain. 

“ Neptune, Jupiter,” said he, “ you can pull 
an oar, my lads ?” 

“ Qui, monsieur.” 

“Jump into that boat alongside, then. You 
must pull your master to yonder point.” 

“ Comment dites vous, Monsieur le Captaine 
(How say you, captain ?)” said the older of the 
two negroes, speaking, however, in broken, ne- 
gro-French, which, instead of attempting to trans- 
late, we shall translate into the negro-English 
idiom. ‘“ Dar boat, massa? Him gone sink, 
long afore we reach de shore !” 

“Tt is your master’s desire, not mine,” said 
the captain, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Ky,” exclaimed the negro. “ S'pose Massa 
Louis, him say step, go drown hisse'f, poor nig- 
ger go; but nigger hab right to ’spostulate, any 
how.” 

“It is my wish, Nep,” interposed the passen- 
ger. “I and madame will share the danger, if 
there be any. It is not far to pull, only three or 
four miles.” 

«“-Tis not de distance we nigger object, massa 
—golly ! tree mile not @ sarcumstance to dese 
childrum—but it is sich a cockle shell ob a boat 
to go shore in in dis yere sea. However, niggers 
do dem best—can do nuffin mo.” 

The gentleman now explained his purpose to 
the lady. She listened listlessly, and allowed 
herself to be led, passively, to the gangway, 
when she thought of the children, and turned 
to look after them. Seeing them, still on the 
quarter-deck, she looked inquiringly into the face 
of the gentleman. 

“ The boat will not contain us all, madame,” 
said he, in reply to her look of inquiry; “be 
sides, the sea is too rough, they will be safer on 


For a moment, the lady hesitated; but her 

fellow-passenger whispered a few words in her 
ear, and, disengaging herself from his arm, she 

returned to the quarter-deck, and taking both her 

children from the arms of the nurse, she kissed 

them again and again. Then, restoring them 

again to the negress, she once more suffered herself 
to be led to the gangway, whence she was assisted 

into thc-icat—in which the two negroes were 

already seated—amidst the shrill lamentations of 
the negress, who could not understand why she 

was left behind, and the cries of the children, 

who, babes as they were, appeared to be instiuct- 

ively aware that their mother was about to leave 

them to the care of strangers. 

* Itwas a task of no easy accomplishment to 

lower th~ste4y into the boat in such a sea, when 

the motion both of the brig and the boat was so 

unsteady, but it was, at length, safely effected, 

and a shawl and an oil-skin cloak were thrown to 
the negroes to wrap around her. 

Having seen the lady safely deposited in the 
boat, tis gentleman returned to the quarter-deck, 
where, taking his own little son in his arms, he 
embraced the child fondly, and recommended 
him to the care of the weeping nurse, whom he 
promised to remunerate for her trouble when 
they went on shore. 

He shook hands with the captain, and bade 
him take good care of his infant charge; then, 
returning to the gangway, he descended the ves- 
sel’s side and seated himself by the side of the 
lady, in the stern sheets of the boat. 

“« All ready Yd 

“ Ay, ay.” 

“Sit firm there, in the boat. Let go the 
painter. Square themainyard. So-o-o—steady 
—helay all that,” were the orders given in rapid 
succession, and scarcely had they been uttered, 
ere the vessel and the boat were wide apart, the 


“—- gliding along comparatively smoothly 
ang quietly the wind, ce lager Gtuglag 
lightly over the madly tossing waves, seemingly 
as little adapted to carry the passengers safely on 
shore, as would have been the bark canoe of an 
Indian fisherman. 

The captain and mate stood together, near the 
wheel, looking over the railing of the quarter- 
deck—the former, spyglass in handg-watching 
the progress of the boat, while the crew had 
ranged themselves in a line along the weather 
bulwarks, app ly as much i d as their 
superiors—toward whom they occasionally cast 
meaning glances, as they conversed in low tones 
—in the fate of those who had so lately quitted 
them. 

“ Sacre !’’ exclaimed one, sotto voce, “ that 
buni will leak withethe straining of the timbers, 
before they have pulled her half a mile, if she is 
noi ewamped by the sea before then.” 

“Tien toi! Taisez vous (Be quiet. Hold thy 
tongue)!” cried a second sailor. “ Captain 
Pierre has reasons, no doubt. It is no business 
of ours.” 

“T thought,” said a third, “ when I helped to 
carry those boxes of doubloons on board, through 
the surf—ma foi! but they were heavy—that 
monsieur and madame would scarcely make the 
voyage in safety. Parbleu! itis easier to get rid 
cf usviess passengers this way, even at the cost 
of a leaky old boat, than to cut their throats. 
Diable! I never like to spill blood except in fair 
fight, then I am a tiger—a hyena! But the 
children, Jacques? Why has he kept the chil- 
dren on board? I can understand why he keeps 
the wench. She will fetch a fair price. But the 
children, peste! that passes my comprehension.” 








“ Hold thy tongue, fuol,” repeated the second 
speaker. “ Have I not said that Captain Pierre 
has reasons? I have not sailed on board the 
* Vulture’ three years without knowing that.” 

“It is right that we should all be made ac- 
quainted with his reasons,” said the man thus 
addressed. 

“ Parbleu! you had better ask him,” said his 
messmate, with a bitter smile. “ Methinks it 
would fare with thee as it did with the bo’sin, the 
voyage before last.” 

“ How was that, Piquot?” inquired two or 
three of the younger seamen. 

“It happened thus, messmates,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ The bo’sin was a curious, quarrelsome 
fellow, always wanting to know everything, and 
to put in his oar where it was not wanted. We 
had been ordered, suddenly and unexpectedly, to 
get under weigh from Barbadoes harbor, at s 
period when we anticipated a rest and a run on 
shore. The bo’sin was vexed, and insisted upoa 
knowing the captain's object, in spite of the 
warning of many of the crew, who knew the 
captain of old, and knew that he liked to have 
ae OWn Way, questioned. H , the 
bo’sin talked over a lot of the men, and when 
the watch was set, at eight bells in the evening, 

they walks aft, and tells the steward that they 
want to see the captain. 

“* What ia it, my lads’ says the captain, 














failed to detach her thoughts from the painful 


leave the children—one of whom was his only 


board.” 


when he had come up from the cabin. 
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“ The bo’sin stated bluntly why they had come 
aft. ‘ 

“*Ha,’ exclaimed the captain, ‘so you are 
curious to know my secrets, are you, my lads ?” 

“There was a murmur of assent. 

“Ts this your spokesman? asks the captain 
of the men, pointing to the bo’sin. 

“ Another murmur of assent. 

“«Then take my reply,’ says the captain, 
drawing a pistol from his belt, and firing it full 
at the breast of the bo’sin. The man fell, dead 
as a door nail. 

“So I serve all who mutinously endeavor to 
pry into my affairs,’ says the captain. ‘It’s 
sufficient for you to know that I treat you fairly, 
and that every man gets his share of booty. 
Steward,’ he shouts, ‘pipe to grog, and when 
you’ve drank, men, toss overboard that carcase, 
and go to your duty.’ 

“ So, comrades, J say, let the captain have his 
own way.” 

Meanwhile the captain and mate were in con- 
versation together on the quarter-deck. 

“ Sacre! but the boat holds out better than I 
thought,” said the former, lowering his spyglass, 
after taking a long look toward the boat and its 
passengers. ‘Curses upon my stupidity, we 
should have taken the stopple out from the stern 
sheets. Diable! if they reach the shore in safe- 
ty, all our labor is worse than useless.” 

“No fear, Captain Dulac,” said the mate. 
“The boat wont live over a mile, in this seaway. 
She’ll leak fast enough as soon as the planks are 
strained a little. See, if I mistake not, they are 
signalizing the brig now ?” 

Again the captain raised the spyglass. “ Yes,” 
he said, “‘ Monsieur Louis is waving his handker- 
chief, and madame has bestirred herself at last, 
and is bailing the boat with all her might.” 

It was even as he said. The boat was rapidly 
filling, and her crew fully realized their danger, 
although as yet they did not suspect the heart- 
less, cold blooded treachery of which they were 
the victims. The sound of their voices as they 
shouted to the brig for aid, came faintly, yet 
distinctly, across the water, borne by the breeze. 

A diabolical smile passed over the face of the 
captain, and rested upon his white lips, and 
those cold, close, deep-set, light blue eyes of his 
glistened as his ears caught the cry of distress ; 
but the brig stood on her course, and each mo- 
ment increased the distance between the de- 
stroyer and his victims. 

The captain ordered the negress to carry the 
children down into the cabin, and then strode in 
an excited manner to and fro, on the narrow 


wives and children. It was a little kingdom of | 
itself, of which the Marquis de Beaufort was the 
despotic but generous and kind-hearted chief. 

The family of Monsieur de Beaufort consisted 
of his wife and daughter Marie—the latter, at this 
period, a lady of five or six and twenty—hand- 
some, accomplished, and sole heiress to her 
father’s extensive estates and large property. 

It was a subject of wonder and a topic of gos- 
sip to the good folks of Port au Prince and its 
vicinity, that Mademoiselle de Beaufort, with all 
these advantages, natural and acquired, had never 
married, and it was only to be accounted for, and 
in a measure accounted for truly, by the suppo- 
sition that the marquis, who was well known to 
be proud of his ancient family, could find no one 
amongst the numerous suitors for his daughter’s 
hand, of rank equal to his own, or hers, though 
there were many eligible, as regarded character, 
position, wealth, and every other qualification ; 
and though the young lady had reached an age 
when she might be supposed to be her own mis- 
tress, it was said, truly or falsely, that the mar- 
quis had threatened to disinherit his daughter if 
she married beneath her rank in life. 

At the period at which we have introduced 
Monsieur de Beaufort to the reader, he had just 
returned with his wife, from a visit of nearly 
four years’ duration, to France. During his 
absence his daughter had chiefly resided with her 
uncle, Colonel de Beaufort, at Port au Prince, 
where the latter held the post of commandant 
of the French forces. 

Monsieur de Beaufort, on his return, looked 
forward to a long and happy residence on his 
estates, for he had made up his mind never again 
to leave the island. But, as the French proverb 
says, “ L’homme propose et Dieu dispose.’ Such 
enjoyment during the evening of his life was 
denied him. 

It is unnecessary for us to enter upon a disqui- 
sition relative to the cause of the terrible revolt 
of the slaves at St. Domingo, which led, after 
the perpetration of the most horrible cruelties, to 
the destruction of nearly all the white inhabi- 
tants of the island, the general confiscation of 
property, the banishment of the few whose lives 
were spared, and the establishment of negro rule, 
at different times as a republic, a monarchy, and 
an absolute empire, under the appellation of the 
Empire of Hayti. Those who desire to know 
the particulars can refer to the histories of the 
period. 

It is sufficient to state that the slaves rose sud- 
denly, yet by a preconcerted movement, all over 


the island, and though years elapsed before the 


a a 
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quarter-deck, occasionally raising his spyglass, 
and watching with nervous trepidation the pro- 
ceedings of his victims. Presently a horrible 
oath burst from his lips. 

“ Sacre?” he exclaimed, “ a boat is putting off 
from the shore to their assistance. Curse them! 
O, for a squall that would send them all to the 
Lottom together !” 

He stepped to the railing, and raised the spy- 
glass to his eye. 

“ Ha, the boat is sinking!” he cried. “ i 
Jacques, she is going down—she has gone 
They are ting on the oars. The woman 
oun See again. NowI cha see thém 
all. Sink that infernal shore boat! But they 
can never hold out in this sea till the fellows 
reach them. ‘he-shore boat is under the land 
yet. Ha,” he continued, after a pause, “ mon- 
sieur has gone down. Parbleu!” and he smiled 
wickedly, “did I not warn him that the boat 
was not #e? But the niggers float, and so 
does madame. No, they have sunk, all of them. 
See, the shore boat has stopped—they are about 
to return. Ha, they come on again. Sacriste ! 
surely none of them can have risen to the sur- 
face? What is that Isee? I cannot make it 
out.” And he handed the spyglass to the 
mate. 

“Tt is the clothing of madame,” replied the 
latter, after peering long and intently through the 
glass. ‘Her clothes bear her up. She is cling- 
ing to one of the thwarts which has got loosened 
from the boat and has risen to the surface. Ha, 
now I can see her no longer. She has gone.” 

“ Parbleu! why does the shore boat still steer 
toward them ?” said the captain, impatiently. 

“The crew are in hopes of picking up some- 
thing to pay them for their trouble,” replied the 
mate. 

The distance between the brig and the spot 
where the boat had sunk was so great, and the 
darkness had come on so rapidly, that nothing 
more could be discerned; but all on board the 
brig were satisfied that the victims had perished 
before assistance reached them. Satisfied with 
the success thus far of his diabolical scheme, the 
captain of the brig, after having given some gen- 
eral orders to his mate, descended into the cabin, 
and the vessel proceeded on her way, to all ap- 
pearance, as honest a merchantman as ever car 
ried freight between the West India islands and 
the northern seaports of the United States. 





CHAPTER IL 
THE SLAVE REVOLT. 


Ox month previous to the events recorded in 
the foregoing chapter, the Marquis de Beaufort 
—a French nobleman of wealth and ancient 
family—was the happy proprietor of one of the 
finest plantations on the island of Hayti—by 
Columbus named Hispaniola; by the French, 
St. Domingo, and “ La Reine des Antilles (The 
Queen of the Antilles).” 

The valuable estates of the marquis were sit- 
uated about five miles from Port au Prince, the 
capital of the island, and upon the brow of a 
hill. There was a magnificent prospect from the 
mansion, an extensive villa-like edifice, and the 
height above the level of the sea rendered the 
temperature cool and pleasant even in that hot 
climate, while the gardens and grounds were 
plentifully stocked with pines, guavas, tamarinds, 
oranges, limes, mangoes, and all the numerous 
and luscious fruits of the tropics. 

The sugar-cane fields extended for miles in the 
rear, and at a convenient distance from the man- 
sion were situated the houses of the overseers, 
clerks and other employees, and behind them 
the extensive barracks of the negroes and their 








of the blacks was finally achieved, 
in one night, at the commencement of the rising, 
thousands of the French were massacred by 
their slaves. 

Many of the ghanpere who suffered with their 
families—amongst these the Marquis de Beau- 
fort—had ruled over their estates with a truly 
paternal sway, and these, notwithstanding the 
rumors of disaffection which had long been 
prevalent, were satisfied that they had nothing 
to fear, confident, as they falsely believed, in the 
yi and gratitude of their dependents. Prob- 

they would have pe F 

been sent in disguise to afl the plantations, 
and these by persuasion had managed to poison 
the minds of the well disposed, or by dreadful 
threats had urged the timid to unite themselves 
with the insurrectionists. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all the rumors of 
revolt, the main thing that troubled Monsieur de 
Beaufort, on his return from Europe, was the 
change which during his absence had come over 
his daughter: Marie had been remarkable for 
her cheerfulness and vivacity ; now, he found her 
low spirited and evidently uneasy in her mind, 
and so restless that she could not content her- 
self in her father’s house, but was continually 
changing her residence, now going to remain 
with her uncle at Port au Prince, now returning. 
home, only to leave for the city after a short stay 
of a few days. 

Her mother frequently found her in tears, and 
strove to comfort her in vain. She insisted that 
nothing ailed her, that she was only suffering 
from a nervous attack which time would relieve, 
when she would be as happy and sprightly as ever. 

Thus matters stood when the sudden outbreak 
already spoken of occurred. The intelligence 
was brought to the marquis by a fugitive from 
the city, before he was out of his bed one morn- 
ing. Scarcely willing to credit what he had 
heard, Monsieur de Beaufort rose hurriedly, and 
was about to proceed to the residence of his 
overseers, when the arrival of other fugitives 
satisfied him that the shocking intelligence was 
only too true. 

It was yet too early for the field hands on the 
plantations to be summoned to their daily labor, 
but the messengers who had arrived stated that 
as they had passed by the negro quarters, the 
hands were all up and stirring. This was un- 
usual and suspicious, for indolent as the negroes 
were by nature, the inference was that they had 
heard of the revolt, or at least knew that it was 
to take place. 

Notwith ding the fid Monsi de 
Beaufort had in the faithfulness and devotion of 
his own slaves, the state of affairs called for im- 
mediate and energetic action; the superinten- 
dents of the estate were immediately sent for; 








all the fire-arms in the house, and all that could 


be readily procured, were loaded and placed at 
hand for service if needed, and a number of 
swords and cutlasses collected with the same ob- 
ject. The bell was then rung to call the negroes 
to labor as usual. 

They came, as it seemed, sullenly and slowly, 
but when ordered by the overseers to proceed to 
their duties, instead of obeying promptly and 
cheerfully, they collected in groups, and it was 
observed that there were several strangers among 
them, who appeared to have authority over them. 

Uncertain how to act, and unwilling without 
sufficient reasons to proceed to extremities, Mon- 
sieur de Beaufort at length decided to address 
his negroes in a body. They were called to- 
gether, and asked if they had any grievances to 
complain of—if they had pot always been well 
treated, and cared for in sickness and old age? 
They listened respectfully and attentively, but 





sullenly. There was no complaint made, but 


when a few attempted to utter some words of ap- 
probation, they were promptly silenced, as it 
seemed, by the strangers in their midst. 

At length some disturbance took place in the 
rear, and one of the dverseers, endeavoring to 
maintain silence, was roughly treated. He struck 
one of the most prominent rioters with his whip, 
and was immediately shot dead by some one in 
the crowd. This was the signal for a general 
et All was uproar and confusion in a 
mom nd it was then discovered that a great 
many'of the negroes had pistols concealed about 
their persons, though it was a mystery how they 
had procured them ; others suddenly armed 
themselves, as if by magic, with sticks and 


bla 

a shots were fired toward the balcony on 
which the marquis and his family and several 
rs were standing, and one of the 
killed, The whole party must have 
fate, so unexpected was this sudden at- 
a diverstm-in their favor, made by 
, though evidently only a 








‘ Hitenced, overpowered, or 
won over, an@'® rush was made for the balcony. 
It was now apparent that any further endeavor 
to bring the slaves to reason, or to avoid the 
shedding of blood, would be worse than useless. 
The marquis was a calm, brave man, he saw 
that everything was at stake. There were now 
placed behind him on the piazza, four double- 
barrelled guns, eacttyent-of which had been 
loaded with a brace of bullets by one of the over- 
seers, at the marquis’s order. He hind also a 
pair of double-barrelled pistols on his person. 
The remaining overseers were also armed to the 
teeth. He turned to seize a musket, when a gi- 
gantic negro, a stranger to the plantation, dis- 
charged one of two pistols he carried, into the 
balcony, fortunately without hitting any one, and 
then sprang forward brandishing a huge hatchet, 
with which he threatened the marquis, who 
turned and shot the miscreant dead. As soon 
as the brute had fallen, and lay weltering in his 
blood, Monsieur de Beaufort turned to his peo- 
ple, and bade them shoot down the first persons 
that should advance q step ; to take aim at the 
strange negroes first, Wimind and not throw 
away a shot. 

Then in rapid succession he discharged the 
eight charges in the guns, every shot bringing 
down its victim, for the marquis was a famous 
shot, and sure to kill. “We had yet three charges 
left in his two pistols. Tiree more of the 
crowding demons fell writhing in death. Thus 
twelve of the enemy fell by his hands alone, 
while several others had fallen beneath the fire 
of the overseers. 

All his bullets being now expended, the mar- 
quis clubbed one of the muskets and swung it 


high in air, when just as it descended upon the 


head and dashed out the brains of a Herculean 
negro, the fmarquis also fell, pierced to the heart 
by a bullet, across the body of the man he had 










last killed. 4 

Thirty, at least, o! revolted slaves had 
fallen bene: ites from the 
pia: ic dreds, 


len, the small party 
alive were quickly 
killed. Madame 


and wan the sie had j 
of Europeans that remai 
overpowered, and all the 
de Beaufort and her daughter, and the females 
of the household, having teen bound to the pil- 
lars of the piazza, the hous@ was ransacked from 
top to bottom, and the wine cellars having been 
broken open, in a short time most of the slaves 
drank so freely of its contents that they became 
intoxicated. 

The most revolting indignities were practised 
upon the dead bodies of the marquis and the 
overseers, while terrific threats were held out to 
the horror-stricken women. Goaded to madness 
by the taunts of the ful, brutal hes, 
who had often experienced kindness at her hands 
in sickness and trouble, and by the sight of the 
mangled body of her dead husband, Madame de 
Beaufort, calling down upon them the vengeance 
of Heaven, dared them t6 do their worst. The 
words had scarcely issued from her lips, when a 
gaunt, savage, native African slave raised a 
hatchet which he held in his already blood-stained 
hand, and clove the unhappy lady’s skull. She 
fell dead to the floor of the piazza, without a 
moan, her long gray hair, which had got loosened 
from its bands in the struggle, streaming in the 
mingled pool of her husband’s blood and her own. 

The savage, with a frightful yell, again raised 
the hatchet, reeking with blood, and was about 
to let it descend upon the head of Marie de 
Beaufort, the daughter of the marquis, when his 
hand was stayed by one of his comrades in vil- 
lany—the strange negro—who, as we have al- 





‘ready observed, appeared to exercise some 


authority over the rest, and indeed to have been 
the prime mover in the deadly attack. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Stay dare, Scip—sacre, black debbil—dar 
gal is for me. Can’t yousee that um is fainted ? 
Let um be till dis affair is settled and we is 
master. You shall kill all de odders if you will, 
or take um away, but I has my choice, and I 
choose Mam’selle Marie.” 

It was true that Mademoiselle de Beaufort 
had, perhaps happily for herself, become uncon- 
scious of the scene of horror that was passing 
around her. Not satisfied with plundering the 
mansion of all that was valuable and portable, 
the drunken savages—decked in the clothing of 
the marquis and his family, put on their dusky 
forms without any regard to propriety, and in 
such fashion as would have appeared ludicrous 
in the extreme, had not the occasion been one of 
such horror—now set fire to the building and the 
rich furniture within, while others madly scat- 
tered about the plantation, killing the cattle, and 
recklessly destroying the crops. 

Pandemonium had broken loose. The sight 
from the various eminences surrounding the city 
of Port au Prince was one that was never after- 
wards thought of without a shudder, by the few 
who escaped the fury of the demons who had 
spread death and devastation around. The 
bank, and the churches and public buildings and 
private dwellings in Port au Prince had been 
plundered of all that could be carried off, and 
the city and surrounding villages, and isolated 





mansions, and sugar mills, and outhouses, as 
well as the standing crops in the field, had been 
set on fire, and the atmosphere was lurid with 
flame for miles around, while overhead hung a 
dense canopy of smoke that would have plunged 
all in darkness but for the dull red glare of the 
numerous fires. 

The crackling of burning timbers and the 
rushing sound caused by the whirling eddies of 
flame, and the rapidly succeeding crash of falling 
walls, mingled with the maniac yells of the in- 
furiated and drunken negroes, and the screams 
of terrified fugitives, driven by their brutal pur- 
sucrs into the fire, or pierced with bayonets, or 
hewn down with hatchets, or shot, as they fled, 
seeking vainly for some place wherein to con- 
ceal themselves—and so, amidst cries of terror 
and shrieks of agony, and yells of drunken fury 
—the houses of whole villages, and the fields 
and forests in flames, and the sky red with the 
reflection of the fires—passed the terrible day 
and night on which the negro slaves first rose in 
demoniacal fury on the island of St. Domingo. 

We have observed that it had long been sus- 
pected that a spirit of disaffection was abroad, 
and some of the planters and merchants antici- 
pating trouble, but never dreaming of the hellish 
massacre that was so soon to shock the whole 
civilized world, had secured their money by 
transferring it to agents in Louisiana, and other 
places on the North American continent, and it 
was well known that in many instances this 
money was never reclaimed, in of 
the massacre of the owners and their families ; 
but Monsieur de Beaufort was not one of these. 
He had trusted to the affection and gratitude of 
his slaves ; besides, his property chiefly consisted 
of landed estates on the island. Only a com- 
paratively small sum—some three or four thou- 
sand dollars—the private property of Mademoi- 
selle de Beaufort, had been placed in the hands 
of a banker in New Orleans. Thus, had Mon- 
sieur de Beaufort escaped with his life, he would 
have found himself a ruined man. 

A féw of the unfortunate whites were saved 
by the faithfulness of attached servants, but 
these instances were rare; not -but that there 
were many slaves who would have saved their 
masters and mistresses had they been able, but 
the attempt to do so, if discovered, involved the 
slave in the fate of his master. One of these 
few, h » was Mad iselle de Beaufort. 








~ When the mansion was fired, she had been car- 


ried by the negro who had interfered to save her 
life, probably to reserve her for a more terrible 
fate, to a place where she would be secure from 
the flames, and there—her hands tied, although 
she was still insensible—she was left to lie on the 
grass. Meanwhile, the brutal wretch who had 
claimed her as a portion of his booty, had tem- 
porarily forgotten her in his eagerness for plun- 
der, until he had become too drunk to remember 
anything. She lay all neler in a state of semper, 
and when, as night app she r ed 
her consciousness, and pone 8 the horrors of 
her situation, she found gooping over her a 
favorite mulatto waiting-maid. 

ied Where am I? What igjthis} Annette ?” she 
sata, raising herself aiakine wildly around 
her. ‘“O, mon Dieu! I remember now—all—all 
—0O, horror, horror!’ And she covered her 
face with her hands, which had been untied by 
the slave, and for the first time since the attack 
had begun, found relief in a flood of tears. 

“No cry, mam’selle, no cry,” exclaimed the 
mulatto. “Fly, fly! I wait all day—you faint. 
No possible me help. S’pose I seen, they kill 
me too. Now it is dark, come with me. I try 
to save you.” 

Mechanically,hardly conscious of what she was 
doing, or where she was, but actuated by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, the wretched lady rose 
to her feet, and, with the assistance of the faith- 
ful mulatto, took off her clothes and attired her- 
self in the garb of a slave, and, thus disguised 





en more, than a few words of attempted consola 
tion to the lady, whom, in such a time as this he 
had generously taken under his protection, cast a 
look of amazement at these fresh and unexpected 
encumbrances ; but his mind was too much oc- 
cupied with his own affairs to allow him to ask 
for any explanation, especially as, at this mo- 
ment the sound of oars as they moved in the 
rowlocks of a boat was heard, and in a few 
minutes a couple of sailors entered the hut, and 
informed the anxious occupants that the boat 
was ready, and that they must embark immedi- 
ately, as the least delay might be fatal to them all. 
* Annette clasped her mistress in one long, part- 
ing embrace, and the next minute they were on 
board the boat, and making rapid progress to- 
ward the vessel, which could be dimly discerned 
amidst the darkness, far distant in the offing. 
Annette remained on the beach until the boat 
was no longer visible, and then, crossing the 
fields, so as to escape the notice of any stragglers, 
hastened back to the ruins of her late master’s 
dwelling. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE GALE OF WIND. 

Carrain Prerre Doewac, the commander of 
the “ Vulture of the Gulf,’”’ or, as the brig was 
generally culled, the “ Vulture,” had for some 
years been sailing between different ports in the 
West Indies, occasionally extending his voyages 
to the United States, ostensibly transporting 
merchandise in the character of an honest trader. 
The reader, however, has already discovered the 
real character of his vessel and himself. At the 
period of which we write, years before the wa- 
ters of the West Indian seas were traversed by 
steamships in every direction, and when armed 
cruisers were rarely met with, there were many 
such vessels as the Vulture, and many such men 
as Captain Dulac, and no unarmed vessel which 
they chanced to meet was safe from their depre- 
dations, if it was known that she carried a rich 
freight. Disguised as merchantmen when in 
port, and rarely acting as sucl in carrying freight 
from one port to another, these men were in re- 
ality, pirates of the most desperate character. 

While lying in port, the commanders of these 
vessels, mingling freely with their brother sea- 
men, easily discovered what vessels carried 
specie, or other valuables which pied but 
little space—heavy, cumbersome cargo they did 
not care for—and when these vessels put to sea 
they were speedily overtaken and plundered, the 
crews murdered, and the vessels sunk. ‘“ Dead 
men tell no tales,” was the motto they adopted, 
and the vessels they plundered were believed to 
have foundered at sea. 

During the day of plunder and bloodshed de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, a great many 
unfortunates had made their escape on board the 
few vessels that chanced to be in port, but few 
had with anything but the clothing they 
wore.¥ Captain Pierre Dulac, who was acquaint- 
ed wit} Monsieur Dupin, was on shore when the 
revolt of the slaves commenced, and he had as- 
sisted the young merchant in securing a box of 

ie, which he had conveyed on board his vgs- 





sel, at the same time offering to assist his friend * 


to escape ; promising—although his vessel was 
bound to Boston, laden with West India produce 
—to land his unfortunate passenger at New Or- 
leans, where he was well aware Monsieur Dupin 
had a very large amount of money in the hands 
of his banker. 

The sailors who had come on shore with the 
boat had been ordered to receive on board the 
passengers they found in the hut—meaning Mon- 
sieur Dupin and his infant son—but these two 
persons not being specified, they had naturally 
received on board as well, the lady, the nurse, 
and the two children. The captain was taken 
by surprise, when, on the arrival of the boat, he 
saw the unexpected increase in the number of his 





she was led by the waiting-maid toward the coast. 
There, concealed in a hut on the sea beach, 
she found a gentleman with whom the marquis 
—her father—had had some slight acquaintance. 
A few words sutiiced to explain all. This gen- 
tleman—Monsieur Louis Dupin, a merchant of 
the city—had contrived, through the agency of 
the captain of a vessel, which lay some distance 
off in the offing, to save a small portion of his 
property, in specie, and to have it conveyed on 
board the vessel, the captain promising to send 
a boat for him and his infant son, in the dusk of 
the evening, for to have attempted to escape dur- 
ing daylight, would have been certain death. 
By some means, which she had no time to ex- 
plain, Annette, the mulatto waiting-maid, had 
heard of this, and aware of Monsieur Dupin’s 
acquaintanceship with her mistress, had induced 
him to carry the lady on board the vessel with 


him. 

‘Lhe faithful slave girl dared not to remain 
long, after she had carried Mademoiselle de 
Beaufort to what she hoped would be a place of 
safety, and with tears in her eyes, she clasped 
her mistress’s hands, and was about to bid her 
farewell, when the lady suddenly appeared to 
recollect something which in her agitation and 
stupor she had hitherto forgotten. She whis- 
pered a few words in the girl’s ear. 

“Mam’selle, it wili be impossible. I dare 
not,” was the reply. “ Trust dem tome. An- 
nette will see dem safe. She will take care of 
dem for main’selle’s sake.” 

“No, Annette,” said the lady. “ They go 
with me, orl remain. Jfon Dieu! I have lost 
all—father, mother. They alone are left to me. 
I would sooner die than leave them. Annette, 
you have generously endeavored to save my life. 
Bring them to me. Let us live or die together. 
You shall have my eternal gratitude, or I will 
bless you with my dying breath.” 

The girl hesitated for a few moments, and 
then, embracing her mistress, she whispered : 

“I will try, mam’selle.” And immediately 
quitting the hut, she hastened away in the direc- 
tion of the town. 

Half an hour elapsed, and she returned, 
company with a nurse and two children, one an 
infant in the nurse’s arms. 

Monsieur Dupin, who had known nothing of 
the girl’s erranc, and who was suffering so much 
from anxiety of mind that he had scarcely spok- 





gers, and his firstimpulse was to order the 
females and the children to be carried on shore 
again; but learning from Monsieur Dupin the 
name of the lady, he changed his mind, and re- 
ceived them on board, with many expressions of 
sympathy with Mademoiselle de Beaufort, in her 
misfortunes. Subsequently, after the lady had 
explained her position to him, in private, in the 
cabin, he rejoiced that he had not acted on his 
first impulse, for as it happened, nothing could 
have been more fortunate for the full success of 
his base and cruel designs. 

Alternate calms and foul winds had delayed 
the vessel on her passage, and she had been eight 
days from Port au Prince, when she made the 
coast near New Orleans. After the first excite- 
ment was over, Mademoiselle de Beaufort had 
falien into a state of utter despondency. ‘The 
awful scenes through which she had passed, the 
mangled and bleeding forms of her father and 
mother, and the devastating flames, were ever 
present to her imagination—the savage yells of 
the infuriated slaves were ever ringing in her 
ears—and she sat from morning till night, heed- 


‘less of the weather, heedless of all that was 


passing around her, and scarcely even noticing 
the children whom she had been so anxious wo 
bring with her. She refused all food save what 
was barely sufficient to support life, and lay at 
night, in the narrow berth assigned to her, moan- 
ing and tossing about, restless and uneasy, and 
unable to sleep—or sleeping, started up with a 
cry of terror, caused by some frightful dream. 

In this condition, she had quitted the brig with 
Monsieur Dupin, at his earnest desire, for he, as 
well as Captain Dulac, had, the day after her 
embarkation, been made acquainted with her 
singular history. 

Captain Dulac had descended to his cabin af- 
ter having witnessed, with the coolness of a man 
long habituated to deeds of cruelty, as he be- 
lieved, the perfect success of his diabolical plan. 

“ Plato, bring lights,” he called to his negro 
steward, who answered to the name of the in- 
fernal monarch. “’Tis well,” he said, as the 
steward was lighting the lamps. “I have ex- 
pended a boat, ’tis true, but that is nothing. The 
boat, unfortunately, was leaky, and the sea was 


rough.” And a sneering smile curved his lips. 
“ Morthleu! if people will venture, how can 1 
help it? Ten, maybe fifteen thousend dollars, 


will purchase anew boat. Boy, put my writing- 
desk on the table.” 
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The steward placed the desk on the table, « 
Captain Dulac took thence a bundle of pap: 
neatly tied with red tape. 

“ Carpe du diable ?’ he exclaimed, as he selec: 
one of the papers and unfolded it. “They 
Satan helps his own, and sacriste! 1 have 
fault to find with St. Beelzebub in this instanc 

He perused carefully the docament he heh 
his hands, muttering the while disjointed + 
tences, 

“ Partlen! who would have imagined that 
accidental meeting with a wild young Yanke 
let me see—five, ay, six years ago, would lea 
such a piece of good fortune! Faith, it we 
lucky hit to receive on board this woman.—1 
creature, I would have spared her, but she w: 
have interfered with my plans. It was g 
policy of mine to retain the children, The | 
too, may be of use by-and-by—the girl Iu 
dispose of some way or other, But she ha 
serve my purposes. Sainte Vierge! but 
breeze is freshening again,” he continued, as 
vessel gave a siidden and heavy lurch to leew 
—then righted, and again lurched over m 
deeply than before, almost thrusting him tr 
his seat. He refolded the paper, placed it in 
desk and locked it. 

“ Pluto,” he cried, “take away this desk, an 
bring me my cloak.— Sacre tonnere! how 
blows!” He was on deck ina moment. “T 
wind is freshening, Jacques,”"—to the mate. 

“ Oui, monsieur, We shall have a gale—a r 
ular gulf hurricane. See the heavy bank 
clouds to leeward. The wind will chop aro: 
to that quarter.” 

There came a sudden squall, then an omin: 
lull. The mate had already ordered the 
gallant sails to be farled. 

“Let go the topsail halyards, fore and « 
Let fly the sheets! Haul up the fore and n 
courses! Quick, my lads, quick! We #. 
have the brig all aback directly.” 

These orders rapidly given, were scarcely 
cuted, when he again shouted : 

“ Lay aloft and furl the courses and for: 
sail, and take three reefs in the maintop: 
Parbleu! but we shall catch it presently 1" 

It was now quite calm, bat the sky was 
and lowering. The bank of black clouds i; 
horizon to leeward had spread and obscure 
moon and stars, and the rapidly flying 
showed that the gale was already blowing fur 
ly aloft. Sail was taken in just in time. | 
came the hurricane, attended with thande: 
lightning, hail and rain, and the brig al: 
laid to, careened over, until the upper rail) 
the lee bulwark was under water. 

“This comes of drowning a woman," 
tered one of the sailors, as he clung wi: 
messmates of the watch, with desperate ten 

to the belaying pins to windward. 

“Bah! you are a coward, Henri,” w 
reply. “Take you care the captain do: 


hear. 

“| don’t like it,” muttered Henri. 

“ Taisez vous—wait, boy, wait, Yo 
young in the service yet. You will get v 
these little affairs by-and-by.” 

Seamen are often superstitious, and « 
conscious of crime are cowards, The ca) 
face, dripping with the salt spray, was pa! 
his teeth were clenched, as with his boa: 
closely wrapped eround him, he stood to 
ward, on the quarter deck, clinging to t! 
ing to maintain his foothold, The mat 
stood near him, whispered close to his ea 
wind blew so bard that he could not oth 
have made himself heard ; 

“ Diable, capitaine, do you believe in th: 
that a drosning woman can raise a ¢ 
wind ?”’ 

“Bah, no—not L.”’—but his teeth che 
as he spoke—whether with cold or fright- 
achild’s story. What put such stuff int 
head? Ha! Afon Dieu! What's that?” 

A vivid flash of lightning ilaminated 1 
and sky with a bright red glare, and a 
thunder followed immediately, #0 loud, 
ening, that it shook the vessel to her « 
The gale was momentarily hushed, and « 
ing sound filled the ears of the crew. B: 
which had called forth the exclamation frc 
captain, was not the lightning flash, nor: 
rific roar of the thunder. The change o: 
had drifted the brig in shore again, a: 
flashes of lightning revealed the long, lo 
of const agar had been lost sight of, wt 

h sea between | 
like an ocean nof fiery sulphur, when sudden! 
but for a moment, there rose from the bla 
low betw the eweeping waves, a femal: 
clad in white. Her face was turned tow: 
brig, 60 that the features were distinetly » 
but the face was blue in the reflection 
lightning, and the form appeared rigi 
death. It was seen bat for a moment, + 
play of lightning ceased, and all wa 
shrouded in Cimmerian gloom. 

“What was that—the woman who le! 
the boat!’ muttered the mate. And the 
passed among the crew. 

“Sainte Vierge save as—the lady—the le 
was drowned |” 

“Ah, bab!’ said the captain, after 
pause. “It’s all imagination.” 

He had scarcely spoken when there 
second flash, as vivid, and again the f 
peared, farther off and lees distinetly, 
plainly dis ernible. Bat when again 
of thunder roared and rattled as if the 
and the earth were coming together, it be 
and all was jetty darkness. But the w 
more furiously than ever. A sudden + 
terrific violence carried away both tw 
mats, and blew the close rected wpe 
the bolt ropes, whence it few with « re 
that of « cannon, and fluttered into ribl 
was well that now there was & neceesity 
ertion, for the crew were half paraly, 
fright, and the « aptain’s voiwe soranded 





ly, when he again sand 
“It is folly —it ie ofl imagination.” 
Throaghout the remainder of the 
darkness, the crew worked hard in the + 
to clear away the wreck aloft. Is was 
ous work, for the broken spare dang! 
fro with every motion of the veecel, = 
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w words of attempted consola 
whom, in such a time as this he 
iken under his protection, cast a 
it at these fresh and unexpected 
ut his mind was too much oc- 
wn affairs to allow him to ask 
tion, especially as, at this mo- 
of oars as they moved in the 
oat was heard, and in a few 
of sailors entered the hut, and 
xious occupants that the boat 
that they must embark immedi- 
delay might be fatal to them all. 
d her mistress in one long, part- 
i the next minute they were on 
ind making rapid progress to- 
which could be dimly discerned 
ness, far distant in the offing. 
don the beach until the boat 
isible, and then, crossing the 
cape the notice of any stragglers, 
the ruins of her late master’s 





CHAPTER IIT. 
(B GALE OF WIND. 


RRE Dorac, the commander of 
“the Gulf,” or, as the brig was 
the “ Vulture,” had for some 
g between different ports in the 
vasionally extending his voyages 
States, ostensibly transporting 
the character of an honest trader. 
ever, has already discovered the 
* his vessel and himself. At the 
we write, years before the wa- 
t Indian seas were traversed by . 
very direction, and when armed 
1 rely met with, there were many 
the Vulture, and many such men 
ac, and no unarmed vessel which 
» meet was safe from their depre- 
as known that she carried a rich 
1ised a8 merchantmen when in 
y acting as suc in carrying freight 
to another, these men were in re- 
( the most desperate character. 
in port, the commanders of these 
.ing freely with their brother sea- 
discovered what vessels carried 
er valuables which occupied but 
eavy, cumbersome cargo they did 
and when these vessels put to sea 
dily overtaken and plundered, the 
2d, and the vessels sunk. ‘“ Dead 
les,” was the motto they adopted, 
.3 they plundered were believed to 
d at sea. 
day of plunder and bloodshed de- 
preceding chapter, a great many 
iad made their escape on board the 
iat chanced to be in port, but few 
vith anything but the clothing they 
.in Pierre Dulac, who was acquaint- 
ieur Dupin, was on shore when the 
slaves commenced, and he had as- 
ing merchant in securing a box of 
he had conveyed on board his vgs- 


me time offering to assist his friend * 


‘omising—although his vessel was 
ston, laden with West India produce 
unfortunate passenger at New Or- 
he was well aware Monsieur Dupin 
wge amount of money in the hands 


s who had come on shore with the 
n ordered to receive on board the 
ey found ia the hut—meaning Mon- 
and his infant son—but these two 
veing specified, they had naturally 
voard as well, the lady, the nurse, 
children. The captain was taken 
when, on the arrival of the boat, he 
xpected increase in the number of his 
and his first impulse was to order the 
the children to be carried on shore 
earning from Monsieur Dupin the 
lady, he changed his mind, and re- 
on board, with many expressions of 
ith Mademoiselle de Beaufort, in her 
Subsequently, after the lady had 
-t position to him, in private, in the 
vjoiced that he had not acted on his 
, for as it happened, nothing could 
.ore fortunate for the full success of 
cruel designs. 
calms and foul winds had delayed 
« her passage, and she had been eight 
ort au Prince, when she made the 
New Orleans. After the first excite- 
ver, Mademoiselle de Beaufort had 
a state of utter despondency. ‘The 
s through which she had passed, the 
id bleeding forms of her father and 
i the devastating flames, were ever 
er imagination—the savage yells of 
d slaves were ever ringing in her 
i@ sat from morning till night, heed- 
weather, heedless of all that was 
und her, and scarcely even noticing 
whom she had been so anxious to 
er. She refused all food save what 
sufficient to support life, and lay at 
narrow berth assigned to her, moan- 
ing about, restless and uneasy, and 
cep—or sleeping, started up with a 
, caused by some frightful dream. 
adition, she had quitted the brig with 
upin, at his earnest desire, for he, as 
tain Dulac, had, the day after her 
i, been made acquainted with her 
ory. 
dulac had descended to his cabin af- 
itnessed, with the coolness of a man 
ted to deeds of cruelty, as he be- 
erfect success of his diabolical plan. 
‘ing lights,” he called to his negro 
» answered to the name of the in- 
rch. “’Tis well,” he said, as the 
s lighting the lamps. “I have ex- 
at, ’tis true, but that is nothing. The 
unately, was leaky, and the sea was 


sud a sneering smile curved his lips. 


if people will venture, how can I 
en, maybe fifteen thousand dollars, 
“eanew boat. Boy, put my writing- 
table.” 
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The steward placed the desk on the table, and 
Captain Dulac took thence a bundle of papers, 
neatly tied with red tape. 

“ Corpo du diable !’’ he exclaimed, as he selected 
one of the papers and unfolded it. ‘They say 
Satan helps his own, and sacriste! I have no 
fault to find with St. Beelzebub in this inst ae 

He perused carefully the document he held in 
his hands, muttering the while disjointed sen- 
tences. 

“ Parbleu! who would have imagined that the 
accidental meeting with a wild young Yankee— 
let me see—five, ay, six years ago, would lead to 
such a piece of good fortune? Faith, it was a 
lucky hit to receive on board this woman.—Poor 
creature, I would have spared her, but she would 
have interfered with my plans. It was good 
policy of mine to retain the children. The boy, 
too, may be of use by-and-by—the girl I must 
dispose of some way or other. But she has to 
serve my purposes. Sainte Vierge! but the 
breeze is freshening again,” he continued, as the 
vessel gave a stidden and heavy lurch to leeward 
—then righted, and again lurched over more 
deeply than before, almost thrusting him from 
his seat. He refolded the paper, placed it in his 
desk and locked it. 

“ Pluto,” he cried, “take away this desk, and 
bring me my cloak.—Sacre tonnere! how it 
blows!” He was on deck ina moment. “ The 
wind is freshening, Jacques,”’—to the mate. 

“ Out, monsieur. We shall have a gale—a reg- 
ular’ gulf hurricane. See the heavy bank of 
clouds to leeward. The wind will chop around 
to that quarter.” 

There came a sudden squall, then an ominous 
lull. The mate had already ordered the top- 
gallant sails to be furled. 

“Let go the topsail halyards, fore and aft! 
Let fly the sheets! Haul up the fore and main 
courses! Quick, my lads, quick! We shall 
have the brig all aback directly.” 

These orders rapidly given, were scarcely exe- 
cuted, when he again shouted : 

“ Lay aloft and furl the courses and foretop- 
sail, and take three reefs in the maintopsail ! 
Parbleu! but we shall catch it presently !” 

It was now quite calm, but the sky was dark 
and lowering. The bank of black clouds in the 
horizon to leeward had spread and obscured the 
moon and stars, and the rapidly flying scud 
showed that the gale was already blowing furious- 
ly aloft. Sail was taken in just in time. Down 
came the hurricane, attended with thunder and 
lightning, hail and rain, and the brig already 
laid to, careened over, until the upper railing of 
the lee bulwark was under water. 

“This comes of drowning a woman,” mat- 
tered one of the sailors, as he clung with his 
messmates of the watch, with desperate tenacity 
to the belaying pins to windward. 

“Bah! you are a coward, Henri,” was the 
reply. ‘Take you care the captain does not 





“TJ don’t like it,” muttered Henri. 

“ Taisez vous—wait, boy, wait. You are 
young in the service yet. You will get used to 
these little affairs by-and-by.” a 

Seamen are often superstitious, and all men 
conscious of crime are cowards. The captain’s 
face, dripping with the salt spray, was pale, and 
his teeth were clenched, as with his boat-cloak 
closely wrapped around him, he stood to wind- 
ward, on the quarter deck, clinging to the rail- 
ing to maintain his foothold. The mate who 
stood near him, whispered close to his ear—the 
wind blew so hard that he could not otherwise 
have made himself heard : 

“ Diable, capitaine,do you believe in the story 
that a drosning woman can raise a gale of 
wind ?” 

“Bah, no—not I.”—but his teeth chattered 
as he spoke—whether with cold or fright—“ ’tis 
achild’s story. What put such stuff into your 
head? Ha! Mon Dieu! What's that?” 

A vivid flash of lightning illuminated the sea 
and sky with a bright red glare, and a clap of 
thunder followed immediately, so loud, so deaf- 
ening, that it shook the vessel to her centre. 
The gale was momentarily hushed, and a ring- 
ing sound filled the ears of the crew. But that 
which had called forth the exclamation from the 
captain, was not the lightning flash, nor the ter- 
rific roar of the thunder. The change of wind 
had drifted the brig in shore again, and the 
flashes of lightning revealed the long, low line 
of coast which had been lost sight of, while the 
tumultuous, phosphorescent sea between looked 
like an ocean of fiery sulphur, when suddenly, and 
but for a moment, there rose from the black hol- 
low between the sweeping waves, a female form, 
clad in white. Her face was turned toward the 
brig, so that the features were distinetly visible, 
but the face was blue in the reflection of the 
lightning, and the form appeared rigid asin 
death. It was seen but for a moment, and the 
play of lightning ceased, and all was again 
shrouded in Cimmerian gloom. 

“What was that—the woman who left us in 
the boat ‘’’ muttered the mate. And the words 
passed among the crew. 

“Sainte Vierge save us—the lady—the lady that 
was drowned !” 

“Ah, bah!’ said the captain, after a short 
pause. “It’s all imagination.” 

He had scarcely spoken when there came a 
second flash, as vivid, and again the form ap- 
peared, farther off and less distinctly, yet still 
plainly discernible. But when again the clap 
of thunder roared and rattled as if the heavens 
and the earth were coming together, it had gone, 
and all was jetty darkness. But the wind blew 
more furiously than ever. A sudden squall of 
terrific violence carried away both topgallant 
masts, and blew the close-reefed topsail from 
the bolt ropes, whence it flew with a report like 
that of a cannon, and fluttered into ribbons. It 
was well that now there was a necessity for ex- 
ertion, for the crew were half paralyzed with 
fright, and the captain’s voice sounded strange- 
ly, when he again said : 

~'« Jt is folly—it is all imagination.” 

Throughout the remainder of the hours of 
darkness, the crew worked hard in the endeavor 
to clear away the wreck aloft. It was danger- 
ous work, for the broken spars dangled to and 

fro with every motion of the vessel, wrenching 


the topmasts and main and foremast, till the 
planks of the decks trembled, and it was difficult 
work to cling to the shrouds. At length, how- 
ever, the broken spars were cut loose, and the 
rigging secured, and a fresh maintopsail bent to 
the yard. By the time this was done it was 
broad daylight, and the gale began shortly to 
abate, greatly to the relief of all on board—for 
they were frightened at the strange appearance, 
and fancied that it portended evil. 

By noon the wind flew round to its old quar- 
ter, and more sail was set, and in the course of 
a few hours Cape Sable was in sight, and as the 
weather settled the seamen laughed at their 
fears, though some of the older hands shook 
their heads and said that mischief would come 
of the last cruel deed of the captain—if not now, 
in the course of time, and that the female form 
was a sign of retribution sooner or later— 
for many a deed of violence and crime. 

The brig was short of spare spars, and a 
day’s sail from Cape Sable. A brig bound to 
the gulf came within hail and was boarded, and 
a supply of spare spars and canvass obtained 
and paid for. This was noticed by the crew. 
Another time, and Captain Dulac would have 
taken what he wanted and it would have been 
well if this was all. They said it was the ghost 
of the drowned lady that had led him to act thus 
honestly, and feared that evil might yet come of 
it. But thenceforward the weather was fine and 
the wind favorable, and in nine days the Vulture 
took on board a Boston pilot, and a few hours 
after was moored to one of the city wharves. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.| 
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THE IMPROVISATRICE, 
BY REV. H. H. LANE. 


Lavra Ziccrova was born almost under the 
shadow of the gray old hill of Fiesoli, and in 
sight of that yellow river that washes Florence. 
She was bred at the convent of Fiesoli; and 
amidst the dark, solemn cypresses, the shadow 
of ins, the deep, imp able woods, and 
the occasional sunlight that beamed into her 
solitude, the young and enthusiastic girl became 
a poetess—an improvisatrice of the highest order. 
She came from thence at the age of seventeen, 
and joined her father at Florence. 

Zicciola was a physician—a man of rare at- 
tainments and of large and generous heart. 
Laura was his only child, the dying gift of a 
beloved wife, who had bequeathed her talents and 
her beauty to the infant whose cry she had never 
heard. Almost distracted with his affliction, 
Zicciola gave up the child to the abbess of the 
neighboring convent, and by her she was solely 
educated. When those seventeen years had 
gone by, and he received her from her hands, 
a creature of grace and beauty like her mother, 
but far more deeply spiritual and impassioned, 
Zicciola almost worshipped her. All that his 
means permitted,,he lavished upon her. Noth- 
ing was too much! for her, whose marvellous gifts a 
of mind and person were ail that a father could 
ask for. 

As an improvisatrice, she drew all the tefined 
and cultivated of Florence about her. Indeed, 
the enthusiastic Italians declared that she be- 
longed to all Italy, and that Florence could not 
exclusively appropriate her. The audiences 
that she drew were immense, and her popularity 
as a poetess was sufficient to satisfy even her 
father’s extravag exp i While she 
was pouring forth her impassioned strains, every 
lip was hushed and every pain unfelt. It was 
more than poetry—it was music of the highest 
order and most thrilling sweetness. 

For a time, Laura enjoyed her triumph without 
a thought beyond. Buton one of the reception 
nights she marked a stranger whose eyes told 
how deeply her genius had affected him. He 
seemed perfectly entranced with delight at her 
marvellous powers, and gave up his whole soul 
to the wondrous voice and the absorbing tale she 
was weaving into such thrilling strains. After 
this he was never absent. His place was by a 
pillar, from whence, while leaning against it, he 
could mark every emotion of her face, every 
quiver of her eloquent lips. The time came 
when her own eye brightened as he approached, 
when he seemed the very spirit that prompted 
her highest themes, her most impassioned songs. 
Nota word could she utter until Stephano’s 
eyes beamed upon her from that pillar. And all 
this while he was unconscious of her feelings. 
He deemed her a being married to her art, in- 
different to mortal love, and living only in the 
land of dreams, whence she drew those mystical 
inspirations that fell from her lips. 

Zicciola; tremblingly alive to every change in 
his daughter, saw that her cheek was glowing 
with a deeper crimson, her eyes brightening with 
a more spiritual lustre. But even his experience 
did not teach him that it was not the fire of 
health, but of excitement, and that an inward 
canker was already at the root of his cherished 
flower—a canker that was deadly to the soul, if 
not to the beautiful frame. Perfectly unconscious 
ef all this, Stephano was already preparing to 
depart for the court of Madrid, to which he was 
appointed as attache to the Italian embassy. 
Laura heard of his departure with an emotion 
that was too deep for words, too strong for the 
usual demonstrations of a woman’s sorrow. 
She only flushed a little deeper, and gasped 
down the breath that might have risen to a cry. 
From this time she took no interest in her art. 
Cold and lifeless seemed every theme, forced and 
unnatural the voice whose tones had thrilled the 
hearts of thousands. 

Zicciola began to realize this, and its effects 
upon him were depressing and terrible. He had 
freighted all his hopes upon this bark, and when 
he saw that it was wrecked, he bowed his head 
in sorrow. Thus the clond which had been 
gathering over the house of Zicciola, began to 
close in around the father and daughter. Their 
dwelling was shut up from society, and except 
for Zicciola’s visits to the sick, they never went 
out. All Florence was in despair at losing their 
genius, and tongues were busy in divining the 











reasons for this change. 














Meantime the young attache had taken his 
place at the court of Madrid, unconscious of 
the wreck he had innocently caused. He had 
never seen Laura at any other time than when 
she was reciting. He admired her genius, and 
thought she was the most perfectly beautiful wo- 
man he had ever seen. But he had never thought 
of her in any other light than as connected with 
her art. The woman who could charm his 
heart, must live for i.*m alone. -He could not 
have endured for a mome-t the applause of a 
crowd showered upon his wife. So he turned 
away from Laura’s last reception only with a re- 
gretful feeling that Spain could not afford him 
such an exquisite pleasure as he left behind him. 
Among the dark-eyed Castilian beauties, his 
fancy, if not his heart was completely fascinated 
by the Donna Isabel de Murcia. And after the 
period which Spanish punctilio demands, the 
union between them had taken place amidst the 
congratulations of friendg.and relatives, and the 
envy of those of Isabel’s companions who ad- 
mired the handsome and graceful Italian. 





“ Have you seen the beautiful Italian who oc- 
cupies that little paradise which we pass every 
day on our way to old Maraquita’s cottage?” 
asked Isabel of her husband. 

“TI have,” he returned, “and do you know 
her face reminds me so much of one that I used 
to see in Italy, that if the idea was not ridiculous, 
I should be certain it,was the same.” And he 
went on to tell his wife all that he knew of Laura 
Zicciola, the gifted improvisatrice of Florence. 

“ And she your countrywoman too! I wonder 
that she had not fascinated you more deeply.” 

“T admired her, Isabel, but the very prestige 
that attended her, the notoriety that all such 
women attain, would effectually prevent me from 
wishing to marry one. I cannot separate the 
woman from her art, and “I should feel that she 
belonged, not to me, but to every one who heard 
and applauded.” 

But one day Stephano heard the notes of a 
song that he had often listened to from Laura’s 
lips. No other being could sing it as she did, 
He was riding with Isabel on horseback. They 
stopped to listen, and fopad themselves exactly 
opposite the clump of olive trees that grew before 
the Italian woman’s door. 

“ Let us go in,” said Donna Isabel. “I have 
long had a desire to hear one of the most famous 
of your Italian improvisgérii, and now seems to 
be the time.” 

“But, my love, she is as reserved as you are 
in all that does not immediately regard her art. 
I never spoke to her in my life.” 

The b ifal and indulged Spaniard deliber- 
ately tore a long rent in her riding-dress, and ex- 
hibited it to her husband. 

“There!” she said, triumphantly, “ this is a 
case in which every woman must sympathize— 
enough to lend materials to repair it, at least.” 
And she rode up to the shadow of the olives, 
where she beheld the singer in the sheltered 
porch, with her harp 

Stephano could not bu 
was indepd s! 
he presented to her wife, the rich, warm 
blood mantled cheek qnd brow. Her attendant, 
an elderly woman, who seemed more like a com- 
panion than a serv and who answered to 
Donna Isabel’s idea of a duenna, came forward 
to repair the damage to the lady’s dress. The 
visit ended with a pressing invitation to Laura 
to visit them. She burst into tears, which were 
interpreted to arise from the excitement occa- 
sioned by referring to her father. Zicciola had 
died shortly after Stephano’s departure from 
Florence, and Laura—her remembrance of him 
unchanged—gathered up her little property and 
removed with old Zaira to Madrid. There was, 
perhaps, a lingering hope at her heart—and at 
all events, she would breathe the same air under 
the same sky. She heard soon after her arrival 
of his marriage. The tidings were like a death-- 
warrant. She kept herself strictly within doors, 
and avoided even her gaeden, lest she should see 
him pass. She would not trust herself to renew 
the fatal dream of long ago. It was no fault of 
Laura’s therefore, that she had had this inter- 
view with one whom she ought to avoid. But 
she was unable to resist the temptation of seeing 
him in his own home. The unsuspecting Isabel 
received her kindly and affectionately, nor ever 
dreamed that within that heart lay an undying 
love for her husband. Laura’s talents and ge- 
nius re-awakened under the genial sunlight of 
the face she loved; and to the select circle of 
Stephano’s friends, she sometimes recited the im- 
passioned strains that once flowed from her 
lips. She sang of glory and of fame—but of 
love she never breathed. She dared not touch 
upon a theme so fraught with grief and dis- 
appointment to her fondest hopes. Stephano 
had not yet sounded the depths of that impas- 
sioned hedrt, and he treated her with a calm 
friendship that maddened her by its very serenity. 
She left his house and went back to the solitude 
which she i ded should th forth be un- 
broken. 

But another fate awaited her. While staying 
at Stephano’s house, she had been seen by Don 
Pedro de Lara, a Spanish general, who had been « 
for many years Governor of Mexico. He pur- 
sued her to her home, and pleaded for her hand 
with all the ardor of a Spaniard. Hopel 
weary of her solitude, the beautiful Italian, after 
a brief struggle with her heart, accepted him, 

and the newly-married pair took up their res- 
idence in the palace at Mexico. 

Within these walls had lived for many years 
a woman whose connexion with the governor 
was unequivocal Before his marriage, she had 
presided at his table, and her children were as 
dear to Don Pedro and as fally acknowledged 
as if there had been a marriage. When J.aura 
was installed at the palace, this woman was re- 
moved to apartments at its farther end. She 
was a fiery creature, half-Spanish, half-Indian, 
and partaking of the passionate nature of her 
father and the deep, concentrated revenge of 
her mother’s nature. After a few weeks, Don 
Pedro thought it advisable to remove her and 
her children altogether. He had become tender- 
ly attached to Laura, and he was now anxious 




















to banish all memory of any connexion that re- 





flected the shadow of wrong upon his life. When 
Margarita knew this, she was in terror and dis- 
may. She knelt to Laura and entreated her to 
allow her to remain at least under the roof with 
her beloved, and promised not to annoy or 
trouble them. Don Pedro would not listen to 
this, and dismissed her. 

The sequel is a sad tale of revenge and death. 
In Pedro’s absence, the woman Margarita found 
access to Laura’s apartments. Her husband re- 
turned home to find her dead from violence. 
He returned to Madrid to enter a monastery, 
from which he never again emerged to the outer 
world. * 
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A GRAND BIRD FEAST. 


BY CAPTAIN CLAVERING, 


Lrevtenant James Ropcers—whom I will 
call Snoggs in this chronicle, as he would not 
like to have his real name revealed—and a mid- 
shipman had gone to the Delta. If you should 
say to me as a Johnny Crapeau once did, ‘‘ Que 
diuble est ce que c'est cela, the Delta?” 1 should 
reply, that the Delta is three hundred square 
miles of muddy swamps, well cut up by rivers 
of mud, and inhabited by all kinds of mud- 
monsters, and by gipsey Arabs, whose progeny— 
we do not wonder at it—invariably address their 
mamas as “ mudders !” 

We had gone out to Alexandria in Her British 
Majesty’s venerable Terrific, to land a China 
commissioner, Lord Whackimboss, who was go- 
ing to Canton by way of Suez to effect the 
forty-ninth final settlement of the difficulties 
succeeding the “opium war.” A Portuguese 
servant of the captain had not only killed the 
goat he was sent to milk, the morning of our 
arrival, thereby causing the commissioner’s 
coffee to go milkless, but had fetched the com- 
missioner himself such a crack over the head as 
to make him a greater discoverer of new asteroids 
than even Leverrier—finishing by a plunge and 
a swim to the shore, despite half a duzen bullets 
sent after him by the marines. 

This Portuguese had gone to the Delta, as 
Captain Dundor had learned the third day after 
his flight, and Snoggs and myself were then 
despatched with fierce and peremptory orders to 
bring him back dead or alive. Only two sea- 
men were furnished us, and these two died of 
the cholera the morning after our arrival at the 
Grand Mud Terminus, as Snoggs incontinently 
christened the mouth of the Nile, so that he and 
I were left to fight our own battles, which figura- 
tive expression means to find the deuced Por- 
tuguese. 

On our arrival in the interior of the Delta, 
after going up the principal mouth of the river 
about ten miles, we discovered a species of bird 
which we supposed to be all head till we saw the 
body, and then all body till we saw the legs—and 
thereafter all legs, for those legs absorbed the 
head and body the instant they were drawn out 
of the mud. And such legs as they were— 
crookeq, dangling, \withogt beginning or end— 
looking like two ‘dines hanging to a feather ! 
Snoggs swore that these birds had outlived the 
deluge, having waded through, but on the third 
day of our acquaintance with them we proved 
their mortality by killing several for food, as 
our provisions had “kinder gin eout;” and 
thereafter for a fortnight, while searching every- 
where for our man, we lived upon these birds, 
roasting them, frying them, and finally trying a 
few raw, by way of a change of diet. 

By the end of that fortnight, Snoggs and I 
had" become as thin as—as—the legs we had 
been consuming, and out of all patience with our 
mission. Forty-nine times had we di d the 





down from the skies, and legs sticking up from 
the earth—legs pointing in every direction, north, 
east, south and west, or rather in no direction at 
all. They became entangled in our oars, they 
brought up handfuls of mud and plastered us 
from head to foot, and it was in vain that we 
halloed and shouted, they would not budge an 
inch. Our ammunition, like our patience and 
strength, had become nearly exhausted, so that 
we could not wage a war of extermination upon 
them, other than with the butt of our muskets, 
and this amounted to just nothing. Well, after 
threshing that sea of legs for several hours, we 
gave up the contest and lay down in despair at 
the bottom of the boat. In an instant a pair of 
legs became stationary on every part of our 
craft and our bodies, and the squeaking deepened 
to the notes of an infernal jubilee—suddenly to 
be hushed, as if by death, while every pair of legs 
soared aloft at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
left usin a single instant, Snoggs and me, as 
birdless as if we had never possessed even a 
single pincy-back canary. What did it mean ? 
We had hardly asked that question, when a 
bird-demon came wading through the mud to 
our almost stationary boat. We gave the strange 
apparition that title, di viva voce, for we never be- 
fore saw or heard of such an ogre as he appeared. 
It was our Portuguese, nearly starved to death, 
and without a single rag of his clothes remain- 
ing.* He was reduced to a skeleton and covered 
from head to foot with feathers, most of them 
two feet in length, which he had fastened to his 
body by a resinous substance taken from a 
species of reed growing on the banks. He had 
come to deliver himself up. : 
It was a long time before we could so far get 
over the shock occasioned by the terrific appear- 
ance of the Portuguese, as to rejoice in his com- 
ing. We then resolved to save him, if only to 
save ourselves from the birds, who doubtless 
regarded him as the Old Scratch of their tribe. 
We offered him some bird to eat, but whether 
roasted or raw, it had became alike unsavory to 
his delicate taste—so much so, that he had not 
retained a morsel on his stomach for five or six 
days. Finally, we offered the dainty fellow a 
boot, and he commenced devouring it with a 
relish, beginning at the top of the leg, and pro- 


_ ceeding down to the sole. We then went joy- 
fally on our way, the birds remaining ata dis- 


tance, and even the crocodiles recoiling from our 
unearthly-looking passenger. To say how we 
reached the Terrific, and how we there terrified 
everybody at first, and then convulsed them 
with laughter, is not an affair of many words. 
Even old Dunderhead laughed till he cried, and 
said the Portuguese should go free of the gang- 
way, as he had already been sufficiently punished. 
That same night, accordingly, he was in his old 
berth, as we in ours, and rejoicing in the termi- 
nation of our adventure in the Delta. No—not 
exactly—for that same night our Portuguese 
went ashore again, with three hundred pounds 
sterling which he had taken from the captain’s 
drawer, and was never seen again — though 
Snoggs and [ hunted him for six consecutive 
weeks! Not in the Delta though, if ¢ ery phere 
els@ for we knew that even a pe would 
never hide in the Delta more than once. For 
that money he had left five thousand two hundred 
and ninety-three feathers, each from eighteen 
inches to two feet in length, and these feathers 
Captain Dunderhead afterwards sold in China 
toan India nabob as “ pure ostrich,” for six 
grants of Tycee, for which he received five hun- 
dred pounds from the English mint—thus clear- 
ing two hundred ! 

P. S.—Captain Danderhead did not know 
that the India nabob was the runaway Portuguese 
himself, and he bought the feathers as a trophy. 








idea of going back—hatless, shirtless and Por- 
tugueseless—but we knew that old Dunderhead 
would not spare us, if we came back empty- 
handed before the last day of the Terrifie’s stay 
at Alexandria, and so we continued to drag our 
slow lengths through the mud, among the croc- 
odiles and those legs we called cranes, avoiding 
the one and preying upon the other, till we began 
to fear that we should not be able much longer 
to do either. 

In fact, these birds became thicker—not the 
infernal legs, but their number—the more we 
killed, and they finally became so bold as to 
come and seek to roost upon Snoggs and myself 
while we slept. Their voices—formerly they 
had been as silent as young girls till they “ be- 
come acquaint”—had grown to sound like the 
largest-sized bass-viol strings, after being brutally 
rosined by some sightless old darkey—and they 
now swarmed around us o’ nights, squawking 
out their friendly sentiments till we wondered 
how under heaven such little heads (in compari- 
son with the legs) could make such a cataract 
of unearthly sounds. Snoggs and I began to 
despair—not only of finding the Portuguese, for 
that hope had long since vanished—but of get- 
ting back to the Terrific. Snoggs, too, had be- 
come seized with the idea that his legs were be- 
ginning to resemble our diet, and averred that a 
row of pin-feathers had flready “struck out” 
along his spine—he becoming absolutely afraid 
‘of the cranes, but still halting between them and 
the frigate. 

Finally, one night after we had had a pitched 
battle of several hours’ duration, with the cranes 
and crocodiles, we resolved to return to the 
Terrific, to lay our miserable selves at the feet of 
the stern Captain Dunderhead, and tell him that 
a decent burial was all we required or asked at 
his hands. We accordingly took possession of 
our boat, after dispossessing two crocodiles and 
twenty-seven square yards of legs, otherwise 
cranes, and commenced dropping down the river 
of mud, to the aforesaid Mud Terminus from 
which we had started. 

And now it was that our sorrows fairly com- 
menced, asin the case of every retreat. If I 
had my doubts about the feathers on the back 
of Snoggs, we seemed to the cranes, no doubt, 
to have shown them the white feather, for they 
swarmed around in such numbers as to blacken 
the ground, and squawked out such complaints as 
have not arisen heavenwards since the doleful 
Noche Triste of Hernando Cortes. Snoggs and 





I saw nothing but legs around us—legs hanging 


Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
A Mystery of the Past. 

An immense catacomb can be seen at Rothwell, in the 
interior of England, near the direct route from Liverpool 
to London. It is an immense vault built of masonry, 
under a church which dates back apparently for its firet 
erection to about the year 1150, and contains the skele- 
tons of thirty thousand men, probably warriors of great 
size, piled up in regular order, so that skulls and large 
bones only appear on the outside of the piles. The skulls 
show marks of spear and hatchet, but no gunshot 
wouuds, and their owners probably fell in mortal con- 
flict anterior to the invention of gunpowder. The vault 
was discovered by accident one hundred and sixty years 
ago, and has no connection with the church as far as 
known; in fact, the mystery is that there is no historieal 
evidence nor traditionary legend which throws the least 
light upon the obscurity of its erection. No anatomist, 
historian, ethnologist, antiquarian, nor savan of any 
stripe, has been able to decide the people, even, to whom 
these bones once belonged. Were they native Saxons, or 
Romans, anes, Normans, or what? Nobody has more 
than guessed. A plausible theory is that they belonged 
to Danish invaders, slain by the Saxons about the year 
1000; still this is but a probability. 





Modes of Death. 

To be shot dead is one of the easiest modes of termi- 
nating life; rapid as it is, the body has leisure to feel and 
reflect. On the first attempt by one of the frantic adher- 
ents of Spain to assassinate William, Prince of Orange, 
who took the lead in the revolt of the Netherlands, the 
ball passed through the bones in the face and brought him 
to the ground. In the instant that preceded stupefaction 
he was able to form the notion that the ceiling of the 
room had fallen and crushed him. The cannon shot 
which plunged into the brain of Charles VII. did not 
prevent him from seizing his sword by the hilt. The idea 
of an attack, and the necessity for defence, was preased on 
him by a blow which we should have supposed too tre- 
mendous ‘0 leave an interval for thought. Bat it by no 
means follows that the inflicting of fatal wounds is ac- 
companied by a pang. From what is known of the first 
effects of gunshot wounds, it is probable that the im pres- 
sion is rather stanning than acute. Unlesadeath be im- 
mediate. the pain is a* varied as the nature of the inju- 
ries, and these are past counting up. 

A Eat-Skin B8uit. 

An ingenious individual, of Liskeard, Cornwall, Eng., 
has for some time past been exhibiting himself in a dreas 
composed from top to toe of rat-skins, which he has been 
collecting for three years and a half. The dreas was made 
entirely by himself; it consists of hat, neckerchief, cont, 


waistcoat, trousers, tippet, gaiters and shoes. The num 
ber of rats required to complete the suit was six hundred 
and seventy; and the individual, when thas dreesed, ap- 


pears exactly like one of the Esquimaux described in the 
travels of larry and Koss. The tippet or boa ie com pos 
ed of the pieces of skin immediately round the tails of the 
rate, snd isa very curious part of the dress, containing 
about six hundred tails—end those none ef the shortest. 
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| ¥ritten for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SONG OF A WINTER NIGHT. 


wrwwrorrnre 
BY JAMBS FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Hide, hide thy face from me! 
It shows thee glad. 
Shall I-thy smiling see 
When I am sad? 
Hark to the wild waves’ roar, 
Down by the lonely shore, 
Chanting their dirge, who part 
To meet no more! 


Hush, hash thy gladsome song! 
Tt gives me pain; 

No more, no more prolong 
That glad refrain. 

Ships are at sea to-night, 

Winging their fated flight. 

‘To rock-bound shores of death, 
With horrors dight! 


Turn, turn from me thine eyes! 
They speak of mirth ; 
Better to deck with sighs 
And tears our hearth! 
List to the wild waves’ roar, 4 
Down by the lonely shore, 
Where lie the fair and brave, 
And smile no more! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 





BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“Dry up those gushing tears, dear Ethel,” 
said Kate Churchill, to her friend, as she sat by 
a window overlooking the broad ocean. 

Ethel glanced at her deep mourning dress, 
where the tears were still visible in the crape 
folds on which they had dropped, and looked 
up into Kate’s face with a mute appeal for 
sympathy. 

“I know what you would say, Ethel,” con- 
tinued Kate; “you think me almost cruel for 
urging you to moderate your grief. Believe me, 
it is not cruelty but kindness that prompts me 
to do so. There is no cure for grief and sorrow 
like exertion. It is painful for me to remind 
you that there is a necessity on your part for 
making some effort for the future ; but it will 
come with a better grace from me, who have 
toiled so long fora subsistence, than from those 
who shared your prosperous life. When once ' 
your mind is occupied, you will find it easier to 
bear this affliction ; and, believe me, there is no 
sorrow that will not be lightened by strong, 
active, healthful labor.” 

“TI do not shrink from labor, Kate, but I do 
shrink from meeting the eyes of those who have 
fluttered around me in my days ef prosperity, but 
who will look with contempt upon Ethel Shirley 
when she is poor, and dependent. 

“And do you care for such false friends as 
those, Ethel ?” said Kate ; “ because, if you cannot 
overcome this fear, depend upon it, you will 
have trouble enough to encounter. I have long 
ago learned that such friends were not worth 
having.” 

Those who saw Kate Churchill’s firm sind in- 
dependent step, as she went forth each mofning 
to her daily task, could well believe that these 
might be her true sentiments. She had been 
thrown upon her own resources long before she 
was as old as Ethel now was ; and in addition to 
this, she had a young sister who was wholly de- 
pendent on her for support. 

While the friends were there sitting together, 
a letter was brought for Ethel. It contained a 
cold and formal invitation from the sister of her 
mother to pass the winter in her family—adding, 
that in that time she would be able to look about 
for some situation in which she could 


@ mere competency for his wife and daughter, 
and then into utter and irremediable poverty. 
His wife sunk beneath the shock, and it was a 
matter of curious speculation among the pre- 
tended friends of the family, to note the difference 
between the magnificence of Mr. Shirley’s fun- 
eral, as it issued from the door of his princely 
dwelling, and the cheaper and humbler one of 
his widow, as it came from the small house she 
had occupied since his death by the sufferance of 
the creditors. 

Ethel’s heart was almost broken by her moth- 
er’s death. Nothing in the whole rushing tide 
of their misfortunes had affected her like this ; 
and had it not been for Kate Churchill, she must 
have sunk powerless beneath her sorrows. But 
Kate was an old and tried friend, whose poverty 
had never separated her from the hearts of Mrs. 
Shirley and her daughter; and it was she who 
had closed the eyes of the dying woman, and 
was now administering strength and consolation 
to her afflicted child. 

“ How I wish you could stay at home with us, 
sister Kate,” said little Isabella, the next morning 
after Ethel had taken up her abode with them. 
Aunt Manning eagerly joined in the wish, and 
Ethel, whose tearful eyes had become more tear- 
ful while Kate was preparing to leave them, sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

“ Yes, stay at home, Kate—bring your school 
home—turn it into a seminary for young ladies, 
and I will be your music and drawing teacher, 
and between us we can educate Isabella.” 

“It is a bright idea, Ethel, and one by which 
I should like to profit, but there are many difti- 
culties in the way of its accomplishment—and 
first of all, we have not the room for such an un- 
dertaking.” 

Aunt Manning suggested that two large, airy 
apartments were now to be let adjoining their 
own tenement—that a great many families in 
their vicinity could furnish pupils, and that she 
herself, accustomed as she was to teaching in her 
youth, would gladly undertake the whole charge 
of the English branches. 

Kate walked thoughtfully to the school that 
morning. Such an idea had presented itself to 
her mind often. The more she thought of it, 
the more favorable it appeared to her, and as she 
walked along, she resolved several plans for its 
accomplishment, none of which seemed to be 
just the right one. All school time her mind 
wandered from her duties, and when the clock 
struck twelve it was quite a relief for her to get 
out into the open air. On her way she met her 
good friend, Doctor Moreton, and in the course 
of the conversation, she unfolded to him her 
thoughts on the subject. 

“The very thing, my dear Miss Churchill,” 
said the doctor. “ Depend on it, you may count 
on my advice and assistance—ay, upon my pat- 
ronage, too. Ican promise you three—pets of 


my own family, and my brother will I know give |, 


you two or three more. Then, among the fami- 
lies I visit, I have lately heard eager inquiries 
after just such a school as I think that you and 
Miss Shirley can manage so well together. Go 
and secure your ng a once, and I will engage 
that other: things will as (you would have 
them.” 

Thus d, Kate h 
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d home, ob- 
tained the key of the rooms of her own land- 
lord, who promised her two pupils also. She 
was sure of the twenty-five pupils whom she now 
instructed ; and giving them a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion in order to mature her plans, she appointed 
them to meet her next at her new place of in- 
struction. Ethel joined in with more spirit than 
Kate had even hoped for; and Aunt Manning 
was invaluable in her services. A woman was 





herself. This letter did more good towards 
rousing her from her grief than all Kate’s en- 
treaties. 

“And this is the woman, Kate, whom my 
father brought up as a child—whose home in his 
family was made luxurious and easy—who never 
knew a want or privation, and on whom my 
father bestowed a rich marriage portion! Now 
she thinks to cancel the debt, by offering to 
his child the shelter of her house for a few 
months !” 

“Iam glad you have received this letter, 
Ethel ; it will do you more good than all I can 
say. I may seem rough and harsh, but I tell you 
to go to work and make yourself independent of 
these lukewarm friends. Come and share my 
humble home with me, Ethel—it is not what you 
have been accustomed to, and you will miss 
many luxuries ; but you will find warm hearts 
and willing hands—and when you have roused 
yourself from this grief, the transition from our 
home to the scene of your labors will be less try- 
ing to your feelings than one more magnificent.” 

“ Will you indeed allow me to come ?” said 
Ethel. “ Nothing could make me happier than to 
be with you, Kate—to borrow, if I can, some 
portion of that strong, determined purpose, which 
I fear it will take me so long to attain. Yes, let 
me come to you, and I will try to prove my 
gratitude by exerting myself even as you do.” 

The home to which Kate had now invited her 
friend, was an humble one, as she had said. 
Here dwelt Kate’s little sister and a widowed 
aunt of the two girls, who superintended their 
domestic affairs, while Kate pursued her daily 
occupation of teaching. 

Ethel came to them that very evening, and 
was duly installed in their only spare chamber, 
in which, hewever, they had contrived all the 
comforts which their means would permit. 

Ethel Shirley’s history was not an uncommon 
one. She had been brought up in a style of 
plendor and ifi which her father’s 
means did not warraat. She was an only child, 
and he had built high hopes apon her making a 
most unexceptionable match. Ethel’s delicate 
and unsuspicious mind, however, had never lent 
itself to her father’s ambitious schemes. Indeed, 
it would have been difficult to make her believe 
that such an idea ever entered his thoughts. 
Had she dreamed of it, it would have embar- 
rassed her in her intercourse with many of her 
gentleman friends, for whom she entertained a 
sincere regard. Mr. Shirley died before his 
schemes could be accomplished, and after his 
decease, his reputed wealth had melted—first, into 





soon obtained to do the household work, which 
Isabella and her aunt had hitherto performed 
together, and the whole family were soon em- 
ployed in fitting up the new rooms as attractive- 
ly as possible. The doctor lent his kindly aid, 
and his wife proved a most valuable assistant ; 
and when at length the time arrived for opening 
school, Kate was rejoiced to find that she was to 
receive nearly a hundred pupils. Kate’s kind- 
ness to Ethel was already meeting its reward. 
Her success enabled her to pay Ethel even a 
larger salary than she would have obtained in 
any other employment. Ethel rejoiced most of 
all that she was not obliged to go out of the 
house to her daily labor. Here she would live 
in almost entire seclusion, and her duties, so far 
from being hard, were pl and agreeabl 
She was an enthusiast in both drawing and 
music, and possessed a rare faculty of imparting 
both. Her youthful appearance inspired more 
confidence than the grave and dignified steadiness 
of Kate’s manner, and the pupils had already 
learned to love her, while they lost none of that 
respect which belonged to her as a teacher. 
School went steadily on fora year, in which 
the two friends realized all, and more than all they 
could desire. May had come round with its or- 
chard blooms and budding lilacs, and vacation 
had come at last. Mrs. Manning, Kate and Is- 
abella had gone to visit a friend. ~They had un- 
willingly lefc Ethel alone, but she insisted on 
their doing so. Tt gras so seldom that she had 
time to retrace thefevents of the past, that it 
seemed like a real luxury for her to sit down 
and weep over old memories. It was now just 
a year since the time when she was homeless and 
friendless. And her heart swelled with affection 
and reverence towards Kate, to: whose strong 
mind and correct judgment she owed so much. 
Now she was independent and could rely upon 
her own resources. One thought came back to 
her mind, which for a year she had resolutely 
kept out of sight.. Her pride and her self-respect 
had alike forbidden her to cherish that remem- 
brance ; but on this day of all days, it came up 
to her with an absorbing interest. Sometimes 
when our thoughts are with the absent, when per- 





haps we have not thought of them fora long, 
long time before, we suddenly meet them face to 
face, and it would seem that their presence was 
about us, even before our eyes had taken in their 
image. 

It was thus with Ethel. She had been think- 
ing of Horace Landon—of their last interview— 
of the words he had then spoken—so unmistak- 
able in their import, so delightful for her to hear. 





Her tears were flowing fast, as she recalled him 
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to her mind. While she was yet musing and 
weeping, she saw a gentleman tie his horse at 
the gate and make his way to the house. 
Ashamed at her tears, she would gladly have 
avoided him; but that was impossible, as the 
family were all ont but herself, and hastily wiping 
her eyes she answered his summons at the door. 

“Ts Miss Shirley here?” he asked. Then hes- 
itating a moment, he exclaimed: “Do I not 
see Miss Shirley herself?” 

It was difficult for Ethel to recognize in the 
sunburnt face and expanded figure, the once 
delicate features and light form of Horace Lan- 
don, and when she did, her embarrassment and 
confusion were such, that after several ineffectual 
attempts to answer him, she could only lead the 
way back to the room, and burst into a shower of 
tears. Landon stood reverently in the presence 


_of such uncontrollable grief. He remembered 


the time when the young beauty, Ethel Shirley, 
was basking in —. of fortune with 
crowds of admirers at her feet. He saw her now 
sad and subdued, but not less beautiful than be- 
fore. He had yielded to an irresistible impulse 
to look upon her once more, to ask her forgive- 
ness for the words he had spoken, and which had 
so miserably failed in their promise. He had 
come, he said, to look upon her once more, to 
ask her to forget, if she could, the wrong he had 
done to her heart and his own, to tell her how se- 
verely he had been punished for all the broken 
vows he had een that he was going 
away where she woutd probably never hear his 
name mentioned again. He could not leave the 
country, he said, without making this slight ex- 
piation of his fault, and hearing her own lips 
pronounce his pardon. 

Ethel listened to all this, her tears arrested and 
dried up by the strangeness of his words. And 
then, with more dignity than she had ever worn 
in the days of her prosperity, she said : 

“T needed not this explanation, Mr. Landon, 
to convince me that the words you spoke at our 
last interview, were false and unmeaning. Your 
conduct has sufficiently proved that. All that I 
regret is, that you should have thought such an 
explanation necessary, and that you should have 
forced yourself upggyme at a time when I have 
scarcely recovered from deeper griefs than your 
absence has occasioned me. We will not pro- 
long this interview, if you please, Mr. Landon. 
It just be pointal to you, and it is certainly an- 
noying to me.” 

ow little had Horace Landon counted upon 
this cool dignity on the part of her whom in the 
days of her wealth he had found so soft and 
yielding. He was not prepared for this, but seeing 
that she awaited his departure, he moved d 


It was unconsciously rooting out from her heart 
a feeling which was barring her from any future 
happiness ; and it brought to her a new compan- 
ionship in Ethel, such as she never found before. 
The next day was fully occupied with prepara- 
tions for the journey, which they had long de- 
cided to make during the vacation. Early as it 
was, they intended going to the seashore—better 
pleased that it was not the season when the water- 
ing-places were filled with company. Isabella 
was delighted with the freedom which she en- 
joyed, and Kate and Ethel did not disdain to 
join her sports on the beach, while Aunt Man- 
ning sat composedly on the rocks, and wrapped 
in a comfortable shawl, amused herself with 
watching the white sails of the fishing boats. 

On the last day of their stay they were busily 
engaged in packing, and allowed Isabella to go 
by herself. She was gone so long that Kate be- 
came alarmed about her, and hastily throwing 
on her bonnet and shawl, she ran down to the 
beach. She could see nothing of her sister, but 
far off over the wide stretch of the long beach, 
she saw a crowd gathered about hing they 
saw lying on the sand. Instinctively she ran 
towards the group. An unutterable dread came 
upon her. She dashed into the crowd, and saw 
Isabella lying with her long hair draggled in the 
sand, and fragments of the brown seaweed 
mingled with the heavy masses of curls that lay 
wet and less on her For a 
moment, Kate turned faint and sick, for even in 
that brief period she realized that this child was 
all that remained to her, and she had not strength 
to bear the desolateness which that thought im- 
parted. The people made way for her, as if they 
guessed at once that she had a right to be there 
—and falling on her knees beside Isabella, she 
lifted up the pale, cold hand, and tried to call 
her by her name. The words died on her lips, 
for the hand fell down cold and nerveless. 

Presently Kate was ious of the p 
of some person near her whose movements were 
different from those of the shrinking, trembling 
group which surrounded Isabella. She did not 
notice him, however, until she heard a sweet, 
clear voice giving orders to have the child taken 
up and placed in a litter, on which some kind 
hand had lain a bed. Then she looked up, and 
a countenance such as she had seen often in her 
dreams, yet never met with in ordinary life, met 
her gaze. She looked at him earnestly, as if to 
see how far she could trust him to restore the 
life which was so dear to her. She seemed sat- 
isfied with her momentary scrutiny, and allowed 
him to lift the beloved head, which was lying so 
still in the tangled mass of seaweed. The litter 
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the door. She turned away so decidedly, that he 
had no excuse for lingering ; but when his foot 
was upon the threshold, he threw back upon her 
a look which was full of agony. 

A little more thanja year before, Horace Lan- 
don had aspired to the hand of the rich Ethel 
Shirley. Then her father was reported to be a 
rich millionnaire, bu} Ethel had never dreamed 
that any mercenary purpose had place within his 
heart. At their ; j 
words of love, an her to allow him to 
ask her father’s consen§ to their union. Her 
blushes alone had answeged him. Landon men- 
tally resolved that he wold see Mr. Shirley and 
learn his fate that evening. But on leaving his 
own door for that purpose, he encountered a 
friend, who announced to him the startling news 
of Mr. Shirley’s failure, and consequent ruin. 

What could he do? It was plain to him, that 
he could not after this meet his engagement 
with Ethel, and he had not the courage to seek a 
second interview. His only resource was to fly, 
and he left the country in the short period which 
intervened between the news of the failure and 
Mr. Shirley’s death. Wandering restlessly 
about from place to place, ashamed of his con- 
duct towards Ethel, and purposely avoiding 
travellers from his own country, he had remained 
abroad without hearing of Mr. Shirley's death, 
until, miserable and Buhappy, he sought once 
more his native place. Here he was informed of 
Ethel’s situation, and resolved to seek her once 
more, and test the strength of her affection 
for him. Her coolness repulsed—nay, almost 
maddened him. Before those truthful eyes, his 
proud spirit quailed—and yet never had Ethel 
seemed half so beautiful to him as now—never 
had he loved her so well, as when he turned 
from her with the conviction that his presence 
was unwished for. Ethel wept no more that day. 
Her spirit was roused, and she seemed to grow at 
once into the firm and determined woman. 

When Kate returned, she was conscious that 
Ethel had passed through some change since she 
left her, although she could not guess its nature. 
That night they sat long together, and Ethel for 
the first time, spoke to her of Horace Landon. 
They sat down with their hands clasped in each 
other’s, and as Ethel proceeded in her story, she 
felt Kate clasp hers closer and still closer. It 
was not often that Kate Churchill displayed any 
emotion. She had schooled herself into a calm 
and collected demeanor, under which no com- 
mon observer could have suspected that an inward 
fire lay smouldering. Beneath that surface, lay 
the traces of a passion which had consumed her 
youth, and given to her countenance the appear- 
ance of age. And he who had thus rudely 
broken her heart’s young dream, was no other 
than Horace Landon. 

In the days of her Aunt Manning’s prosperity, 
when Kate was her acknowledged heiress, he had 
bound himself to her by promises of everlasting 
affection—promises which he hastened to cancel 
as soon as her fortunes changed. Kate Church- 
ill the heiress, and Kate Churchill the school 
teacher, were two distinct persons, and Horace 
Landon could not bend his mind to the change 
in her circumstances. The desire of being rich 
and great was his ruling passion, and Kate's 
mind and intellect, high as they were, could not 
console him for her want of wealth. From that 
time, she had steeled her heart against all other 
love, but down in :ts inmost depth, she had still 
cherished the fragments of that broken idol. 

She gave to Ethel that night confidence for 
confidence, and each borrowed strength and 
courage from the other. This revealing of 
Ethel’s experience was doing Kate a great good. 
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was yed to a fisherman’s hut, a few paces 
from the beach, and again, softly and tenderly, 
the stranger lifted the child and bore her in his 
own arms to the bed which the goo people had 
prepared for her. A bright fire was burning 
cheerfully in the rude chimney, and hot water 
and other restoratives were at hand. The stran- 
ger busied himself quietly in all their preparations, 
—wrapped the child in warm blankets, and 
made various attempts to por hot wine between 


her lips. At the lyst @ttempt'a faint motion was | 


seen in her throat. No one observed it but him- 
self and Kate, and a glance of intelligence passed 
between them. Silently thef redoubled their ex- 
ertions, Kate working mechanically, but the 
stranger as if his whole heart and soul were 
bound up in her recovery. Instinctively Kate 
moved nearer to his side, as if there were safety 
only in his presence. It seemed as if she had 
resigned Isabella to his care, as she would to 
some superior being, whose power was even be- 
yond her love for the child. 

Another half hour passed, in which sighs and 
a faint flush on either cheek were the only signs 
that she still lived, and Kate began to lose the 
strange calmness which had taken possession of 
her, and to become anxious and restless. A 
little while longer and Isabella slept—a sleep in 
which her soft, regular breathings were delightfa! 
for Kate to witness. She looked at the stranger, 
and for the first time discovered that his clothes 
were dripping, and it flashed upon her for the 
first time that it was he who had drawn Isabella 
from the waier. She tried to thank him—tried 
to beg him to. go away and exchange those wet 
clothes for dry ones. But Kate’s self-possession 
seemed strangely to desert her. The few words 
she did speak were low and indistinct. He gath- 
ered enough from them, however, to learn her 
wishes. And glancing down upon his wet 
clothes, he said : 

“Twill .eave you fora half an hour, during 
which time she will probably sleep. I will then 
rejoin you, when undoubtedly she will be able to 
be conveyed home.” 

Isabella woke bright and clear, remembering 
all the incidents of her falling in the water, and 
trying to describe to Kate the handsome stranger 
who had been talking and laughing to the chil- 
dren on the beach. She saw him spring towards 
her, just as she felt herself sinking, and remem- 
bered holding out her arms towards him. After 
that all was a blank. While she was talking, 
the stranger drove up to he door in a carriage, 
and taking her in his arms, wrapped as she was 
in her blankets, and placing Kate beside her, he 
carried them to their temporary home at the 
other side of the village. Ethel and Aunt Man- 
ning were sitting composedly at their work, hav- 
ing scarcely missed Kate and Isabella, as they 
were accustomed to their long and frequent ab- 
sences. Their coming roused them into bustling 
activity, and Kate, faint and exhausted from re- 
cent emotion, was glad to resign Isabella into 
such competent hands. She was now left alone 
with the stranger. The events of the last few 
hours had brought them nearer together than 
those of years might have done. 

When they entered the house, she attempt- 
ed to introduce him to her friends, but stopped 
short from not knowing his name. He gave it 
as Walter Sherwood, and described to her that 
on taking his customary walk upon the beach, 
he had come upon this little group of children— 
that they had recalled memories of his little 
brothers and sisters, now away in « distant coun- 
try—that he had been chatting gaily with Isabel- 
la until a moment before her fall—that she had 
been talking to him of sister Kate, and that he 
knew her from the moment she sprang into the 





circle on the beach, since he knew that no other 
would appear toward the child as she had done. 

It was now evident that they must remain here 
until Isabella was sufficiently recovered to return 
home. But Aunt Manning and Ethel determined 
to leave them in order to re-commence the school, 
while Kate remained with Isabella. Kate missed 
them at first, but their loss was soon supplied by 
the active attentions of Walter Sherwood, who 
came each day and held Isabella in his arms, 
lifted her from chair to sofa, and from sofa to 
bed, read to her, brought her books, pictures and 
flowers, for June was now opening in all its 
beauty, and with its usual wealth of roses, so 
grateful to the invalid. 

Isabella had never seen any mortal yet who 
could compare with Mr. Sherwood. She lay on 
her couch sounding the praises which Kate de- 
clared she was tired of hearing ; although, truth 
to tell, they each had an echo in her own heart. 
But now Isabella had recovered, and Kate could 
no longer conceal from herself that she was pro- 
longing her stay beyond the actual necessity. On 
the evening preceding the day on which she in- 
tended to return, she d that i ion to 
Mr. Sherwood, while Isabella lay quietly sleeping 
in the next room. He started with evident pain 
at hearing her words. 

“Twas hardly prepared for this,” he said, at 
last. “These last two weeks have flown so 
swiftly away, that I did not think the time so 
near when you would talk of parting. And why 
need it be parting, Kate ?”’ he continued ; “ sure- 
ly that is not parting, where each carries away 
a memory of the other. Such memory I shall 
bear away with me. Such memory, if there is 
truth in your face, you will bear for me.” 

Kate leaned her head upon her hand. Some 
such dream had found place in her waking hours, 
but this seemed all too sweet to be real. 

“ What am I to judge from your silence?” he 
at length asked. 

“ Anything—everything, except ind&»rence,” 
said Kate, as she looked up to him, with her 
whole loving, trustful soul beaming from her face. 

“ God bless you, Miss Churchill! You have 
taken a load from my heart that has been bur- 
dening it for many days. Ever since our first 
meeting I have thought that so good a sister 
could not but make as good a wife. Every in- 
terview since that, has deepened that imp 
and now that you speak of separation, I know 
that henceforth there will be no joy in my life, 
unless you share it with me.”’ 

Long and earnest was the talk that evening. 
He told her of his family, his friends and his 
profession—of a disappointment, too, which had 
once come upon his heart, and had almost made 
him renounce his faith in woman—that he was 
only restored to his former trustfulness, when he 
awoke to a perception of her character. Kate 
could only return this confidence by relating to 
him her connection with Horace Landon, the 
loss of her parents and her subsequent struggles 
and success. She told him of Ethel, of her 
beauty and goodness, and also her misfortunes ; 
she talked to him of the time when she was to 
have bevn her aunt's heiress, and how that sor- 
row which never comes alone was followed 
quickly by another. She reminded him that he 
would have three claimants upon his hospitality, 
beside Lerself, for that she could never find it in 
her heart to break up that quartette which had 
so long harmonized together. Still, she assured 
him neither her aunt nor Ethel would ever burden 
him in any pecuniary way—and as for Isabella—” 

“Say no more of Isabella,” he exclaimed, 
“ she shall henceforth be my child, as she is yours. 
I shall never forget that she brought me this 
happiness, and as to the others, why, those whom 
you think it right to entertain in your home be- 
fore you are married, shall be no less welcome in 
mine afterwards.” He said this with such an 
earnest, straight-forward, heartsome manner, 
that Kate could not help weeping. They were 
happy tears, however. 

Next day saw Kate at home busy with her un- 
packing, busy with Isabella’s new summer 
dresses, busy with the cares of the school, of 
which Ethel was giving her full details—going on 
in the same old way, putting herself and her 
own concerns last—caring for every one else first. 

Has the memory of Horace Landon ever yet 
been blotted from the mind of Ethel? Perhaps 
not; for duly on every Wednesday evening Mr. 
Sherwood brings home a letter addressed to 
Ethel, which he slily shows to Kate, as she 
goes to meet him in the hall, and at the sight of 
which Ethel blushes deepiy, as he lays it down 
by her plate. All through the long.ev ening she 
does not read the letter, until she retires to her 
chamber at night. There, she opens the cher- 
ished missive, and reads as follows : 








“It is far from my purpose, dear Ethel, to 
make you think more highly of me than 1 de- 
serve. I would not so wrong your candid judg- 
ment—but bear with me, dear, while | try to 
clear myself from an imputation, which after all, 
scarcely belongs to me. I was brought up, as 
you well know, by my uncle, a man who was 
distinguished for his overweening love of weulth, 
From my boyhood he instilled into me this one 
prince iple alone—of everlasting gain. Especial 
did he forbid me ever to marry, unless I could 
bring a rich bride to his house, for the idea of my 
separating myself from him was never for a mo- 
ment thougtit of by either. 4 saw and admired 
Kate Churchill, and I knew that the circumstance 
of her being a prospective heiress would find fa- 
vor in my uncles sight. He approved the match, 
which he afterwards forbade when he learned the 
change in her fortunes. 1 would not depreciate 
my uncle in her eyes, and I allowed her to think 

was myself the slave of avarice. So I parted 
from that dream, although I frankly own to 
you there was a bitte erness in my doing so, which 
only ceased to haunt me when’ 1 met with jou. 

“ Again was the same scene enacted, the same 
exultation that I was going to marry into a 
wealthy family, and the same harsh refusal to 
sanction my union when he heard of your father's 
misfortune. Ethel, I cannot tell you what I suf- 
fered then, and yet, as you well know, 1 allowed 
you to think me mean and mercenary, rather 
than to lower my uncle in your estimation. Last 
week my uncle died, leaving me the wealth for 
which he had coined his heart's best gifs, and 
sacrificed the happiness of my youth. This wealth 
is valueless to me unless you share mt. Now, 
dearest Ethel, am I fully exonerated 1 And if 
80, what is to be my reward for these tedious 
years of waiting? Answer me.” 


How he was answered the reader may surmise, 
for their after life was a happy one together. 
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Ethel was giving her fall details—going on 
same old way, putting herself and her 
oncerns last—caring for every one else first. 
3 the memory of Horace Landon ever yet 
lotted from the mind of Ethel? Perhaps 
or duly on every Wednesday evening Mr. 
ood brings home a letter addressed to 
, which he slily shows to Kate, as she 
o meet him in the hall, and at the sight of 
Ethel blushes deepiy, as he lays it down 
c plate. All through the long evening she 
aot read the letter, until she retires to her 
er at night. There, she opens the cher- 
missive, and reads as follows : 


t is far from my purpose, dear Ethel, to 
you think more highly of me than I de- 
I would not so wrong your candid judg- 
~but bear with me, dear, while 1 try to 
myself from an imputation, which after all, 
ly belongs to me. I was brought up, as 
ell know, by my uncle, a man who was 
suished for his overweening love of wealth. 
my boyhood he instilled into me this one 
ple alone—of everlasting gain. Especial 
forbid me ever to marry, unless I could 
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ating myself from him was never for a mo- 
thought of by either. 4 saw and admired 
Churchill, and 1 knew that the circumstance 
~ being a prospective heiress would find fa- 
my uncle s sight. He approved the match, 
he afterwards forbade when he learned the 
“ 1 would not depreciate 
icle in her eyes, and I allowed her to think 
myself the slave of avarice. So I parted 
that dream, although I frankly own to 
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eased to haunt me when I met with you. 
gain was the same scene enacted, the same 
ition that 1 was going to marry into a 
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on my union when he heard of your father’s 
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then, and yet, as you well know, 1 allowed 
» think me mean and mercenary, rather 
o lower my uncle in your estimation. Last 
ny uncle died, leaving me the wealth for 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. M., New Utrecht, L. I., N. ¥.—We are sorry to hear 
of your illness: Permit us to call your attention to 
the following mode of treating fever and ague, which 
we met with the other day:—Just before the chill 
comes on have a pot of strong , keep it 
hot, and when the first chill is felt, pour out about a 
and squeeze the juice of a couple of lemons into 
it, and a little sugar to make it palatable; drink it off, 

go to bed, and cover up warm. One trial of this often 
cures, whilst two or three trials never fail. 

J. a yyy N. H.—A first class locomotive costs 
about ; ® passenger car, #2000; a car, 
$1500; a freight car, $650; a gravel car, . The 
iron of a railroad costs from $500 to per mile. 

“Young Amenica.”’—Letters from Strakosch, it is said 

ve the almost tive assurance that Piccolomini will 
revisit the United States this fall 

AmateuR.—Jenny Lind’s p for the Nighti: 
fund yielded $10,000. 

“Mecuanic,” Dover, N. H.—A valuable alloy, under the 
name of bronze aluminum, has been produced by M. 
Dela: , of Valenci It te of one-tenth 

and nine-tenths copper; it has the appear- 
ance of pure gold, is remarkably easy to cast and chisel, 
and is much less subject to oxydation, discoloration, 
etc., than ordinary bronzes or brass cuttings. 

C. P., New York.—Hy de Park, in London, occupies three 
hundred and ninety-five acres, Kegent’s Park three 
hundred and sixty, Victoria Park two hundred and 
ninety, and the city has many other public parks or 
Squares of no inconsiderabie extent. The Champs 
Kiysees, in Paris, with its contiguous public grounds, 
covers over a thousand acres; and the J: des 
Plantes, the Jardin du Luxembourg, and the Champ de 

, are each fifteen or twenty times as large as our 
largest public enclosure. ‘The Prater, at Vienna, con- 
tains over three thousand five hundced acres. 

R. M., Lowell, Mass.—Tbe custom of providing water in 
the cars for the use of railroad travellers is an Ameri- 
can idea. We saw it noticed, lately, with commenda- 
tion in a London journal, from which it appears that 
this comfort is denied to itinerant John Bulls. 

Tuxspis.—Scenery and stage decorations were unknown 
in Shakspeare’s time. Sir Philip Sydney says, speak- 
ing of tragedies and comedies as exhibited at the public 
theatres :—** Now you shall have three walk to 
gather flowers, and then we must believe the stage to 
be» garden. By-and-by we hear news of shipwreck in 
the same place; then we are to blame if we accept it 
not fora rock. Upon the back of that comes out a 
hideous mouster with fire and smoke; and then the 
miserable behoiders are bound to take it for a cave.” 
There seems to have been almost as great a scarcity of 
supernumerary actors as of seenery, for he adds:— 
** While in the meantime two armies tly in, represented 
with four swords and bucklers; and then what bard 

t will not receive it for a pitched battie-field!”’ 














OLD NEWSPAPERS. 

We have before us a couple of old Boston 
newspapers, one fifty-four, the other fifty-two 
years ‘old, and it is curious to contrast their 
coarse and dingy paper, quaint type and narrow 
dimension, with the tine white paper, beautitul 
type and liberal size of our contemporary jour- 
nals. But the papers before us were published in 
stirring times. One of them, the “ Columbian 
Centinel,” of April 3, 1805, devotes nearly a 
page to the affairs of Jerome Bonaparte, who 
had just then been forbidden by Napoleon I. to 
bring his American wife (Miss Patterson) to 
France. The editor remarks, “the high sense 
of family pride, which must be sullied by con- 
tact and commixture with plebeian blood, would 
scarcely have been pardonable in the real de- 

dants of Charl But in a little, low 
Corsican—born we know not of whom, and 
whose name and family were never heard of un- 
til these ten years—it is perfectly contemptible 
and ridiculous.” 

We learn from the advertising columns that 
the “ferry boats to South Boston will begin to 
run from Wheeler’s Point, or, when the tide is 
out, from Tileston’s Wharf to South Boston, on 
Monday next, and continue through the season.” 

There were matrimonial troubles in those days, 
for a gentleman of Hanover advertises as fol- 
lows: ‘ Whereas, Rebecca, my wife, has left my 
bed and board, and refuses to move away or live 
with me, and has otherwise behaved herself in a 
very ind and unb ing manner, has taken 
my pocket-book, papers and money and con- 

cealed them sundry times, cut and destroyed my 
account book, broke open my desk, made way 
with my property, etc., I therefore caution all 
persons,” etc. 

Paul Revere & Son advertise their “ Bell 
and Cannon Foundery at the north part of 
Boston.” 

In the other paper, the “ Boston Gazette,” of 
January 26, 1807, we have some foreign news 
by the Joseph, Captain Southwood, in forty-six 
days from Liverpool. The “little, low Corsi- 
can” has been winning victory on victory 
against the Prussians, and Austrians, and defies 
the approaching Russian army. From his im- 
perial camp at Potsdam, October 26, 1806, he 
addresses his soldiers, saying, ‘“‘ We will be no 
longer the sport of a treacherous peace, and we 
will not lay down our arms until we have obliged 
the English, those eternal enemies of our nation, 
to renounce the scheme of disturbing the conti- 
nent, and tyranny of the seas.” 

But let us see what a tremendous business 
Boston did fifty years ago—here is the report of 
a week’s foreign imports: “Rum, 31 hhds; 
wine, 110 qr. cesks; grapes, 14 jars; olives, 200 
jars ; raisins, 984 casks, 39 boxes; molasses, 
249 casks ; sugar, 66 hhds., 32 bags; salmon, 
43 barrels ; mackerel, 12 barrels; India cotton, 
141 bales; gunny bags, 5980 ; dry fish, quantity ; 
fustic and cocoa, quantity.” 

At the Boston Theatre, Mr. Cooper is an- 
nounced for Macbeth. Malcolm is to be played 
by Mr. Poe (father of Edgar Allen Poe), and 
the First Witch by Mr. Dickson, afterward the 
well-known Mr. Dickson, fancy-goods dealer in 
Cornhill. Mrs. Barnes, who within our remem- 
brance played old women atthe Boston Theatre, 
was then a pretty young girl, cast for ingenues 
and soubrettes. 

Curious things, these old papers. From the 
whirl and rush, and expansion and greatness of 
the present, they carry us back to the quiet and 
comfortable days when Boston was indeed only 
a village. 

















War axp Parer.—Paper-makers are down 
on war. It raises the price of rags—so many 
are required fur bandages and lint. 





A Qvestiox.—If a boatswain marries, does 


A POPULAR FALLACY. 
The idea that “it takes nine tailors to make a 
man,” is one of the most absurd and illogical 
dogmas ever imposed upon the credulity of the 
many-headed. The true tailor is an artist, and 
when we consider the many refinements, the 
subtle perceptions, and the gifts necessarily com- 
bined in his composition, we are ready to declare 
that it takes the genius of nine ordinary men to 
make one tailor. Take away a man’s clothes, 
and what is left of him? He becomes a mere 
“ forked radish.” What makes a man a saint? 
His faultless black broadcloth and his immacu- 
late cravat. What makes aman a hero? His 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. | 
The opening of the Fifth Avenue hotel in New | 
York made quite a sensation in that “ village.” 
Dr. Hamilton ridicules the almost universal 
custom of Americans dressing in black. 
Peter Golden, of Brooklyn, N. Y., lately blew 
his brains out because his wife troubled him. 
A Minnesota railroad agent lately lost $150,000 
by gambling in a New York establishment. 
Think of Americans celebrating the 4th of 
July in Constantinople! Allah! Bismillah! 
Some one calls the line of steamers talked of 
from Charleston to Liverpool, the “‘ Canard line.” 
Awfal Gardner,the reformed pugilist,holds firm 





padded coat and gold-striped p 
What makes a man a rascal? A green baize 
jacket, and a pair of seedy corduroys. Let one 
be ever so bright a scholar or a wit, if he goes 
in rags, you may set him down as a fool; but if 
he struts in superfine Saxony, he’s a genius. 
People bow down and worship a fine, well-fitting 
suit of clothes, no matter whom or what they en- 
velope. Who then wields more power than the 
tailor, the Promethean artificer of men? Trace 
great events back to their origin, and you will 
find a tailor at the bottom of all. 

Understand us—not a botch. There are 
tailors unworthy of art. There are coats, the 
lappels of which stand out like studding-sails, 
and the tails of which project like pump-handles, 
with collars like horse-collars. We have seen a 
little chap who was entirely lost in a great coat, 
so that they had to send the crier round, and 


to his religi faith, and is converting others. 
Blondin will probably realize $5000 by his 
rope-walking. We wouldn’t do it for that. 
“ By the margin of fair Zurich’s wa‘ers,” is now 
the most popular song in Europe. 
The Russian diplomatist, Gortschakoff, pays 
his French cook, Gruyere, $8000 a year. 
The total valuation of ‘the real estate in Lynn ° 
for the present year is $6,102,384. 
Thirty Mormons, male and female, with some 
other cattle, lately arrived from Liverpool. 

The St. Louis Republican persists in pro- 
nouncing Pike’s Peak emphatically a humt 
What a wonder Flora Temple is ! 
is, she is fit to run for a man’s life. 
A lady out west was thought to “ put on airs” 
because she wouldn’t go barefoot to a ball. 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson has gone to Paris, to 
have a sightless eye removed. 

WM. 





Old as she 





advertise him as a mysterious disapp , in 
the newspapers. And we know another man 
whose coat buttoned so tightly that all his ribs 
collapsed, and his digestive powers were entirely 
destroyed. We know another whose pantaloons 
were so long that he had to walk a mile before 
he could get into them. These things were not 
made by tailors, but by impostors—men who 
had no conception of the dignity of art. 

But show us a true tailor, and we’ll show you 
a great artist, a great man. He will take the 
crookedest stick and turn him out as straight as 
an arrow. After Richard had made up his mind 
to “entertain a score or two of tailors,” he had 
only to smile upon Lady Anne, and she came 
down and surrendered like Martin Scott’s coon. 
He was successful in his suit. The model tailor 
believes everything you tell him. If he tells you 
a piece of cloth is dyed in the wool, you may be 
sure he is not pulling wool over your eyes, and 
when he says it is Saxony, you may be sure he 
is not cutting it out of the whole cloth. He is 
opposed to vegetable diet, and has a great antip- 
athy to cabbage. He never praises himself, and 
even his bushelman hides his candle. He quotes 
Scripture, and says ‘‘ a remnant shall be saved,” 
meaning that he wont cut your cloth to waste. 
In a word, he is worthy of confidence, admira- 
tion and esteem, troops of patrons and legions 
of friends. 





Croron Warter.—Our New York friends 
have been suffering under the affliction of having 
their Croton water most unpleasantly dashed with 
a disagreeable odor totally unlike the breath of the 
sweet south impregnated with a bank of violets. 
At first they thought it was infected with some 
poisonous substance, but it turns out only to be 
vegetable matter, and it is warranted not to kill. 
But we will wager it did not taste half as bad as 
our old aqueduct water did occasionally in the 
ante-Cochituate days. That used sometimes to 
have a flavor of defunct canines, warm flat-irons, 
cod-liver oil and glue. Since the Cochituate has 
been introduced there has been no cause of 
complaint. 





Breap From a FLrower —A paper read be- 
fore the Royal Society by Mr. Henfrey, “ On the 
Anatomy of Victoria Regia,” is in remarkable 
contrast to a fact mentioned by Captain Page, of 
the American navy, in his narrative of the ex- 
pedition to Paraguay. The magnificent water 
lly, it appears, abounds in the shallow waters of 
that country, and the natives, Corrientinos, col- 
lect the seeds, and convert them into bread. 
Chambers’s Journal says, “If the quality be in 
proportion to the size of the flower, Victoria 
Regia bread should be super-excellent.”” 





A PERFECT AND HEALTHFUL Tonic.—The 
most perfect and efficacious tonic with which we 
are acquainted, is the Oxygenated Bitters, which 
produce a remarkable and sure tonic effect upon 
the stomach and system, without the aid of 
spirituous compounds. Not one particle of al- 
cohol enters into the composition of this excel- 
lent and long-tried family medicine, and there is, 
therefore, no reaction from the bracing and sus- 
taining effect it produces upon the invalid. 
These bitters may be obtained of all druggists 
throughout the United States. 





Worth REMEMBERING.—Any one residing 
within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- 
azines, sheet music, or newspapers, to the ex- 
press, tied up with the directions, and addressed 
to our office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be 
bound up strong and handsome, at a trifling 
charge, and returned in one week. 

eae eee 

Soutn Exp Rivixc Park.— There have 
been some fine exhibitions of equine velocity 
here lately. They were not wicked affairs, be- 
cause they were “trials of speed for pecuniary 
prizes.” Had they been trots for purses, they 
would have been highly immoral. 





Forcixe Curtprex.—The Atlantic Monthly 
has a very able article against the prevalent 
system of mentally overworking children in our 
schools. It is appropriately entitled the “ Mur- 
der of the Innocents.” 





Piccotomin1.—This special pet of Young 
America has been delighting the audiences of 
“Hold Hingland.” Her blandishments atone 
for her lack of first-class vocal qualities. 





Lockport Oppitres.—A_ pack of corpulent 
gentlemen in Lockport, N. Y., have formed the 


husetts is i ly military just now. 
Cause—the great Concord encampment. 

In the eye of faith, death, instead of destruc- 
tion, is a second creation of man. 

There is no use in driving away time by fol- 
lies, it flies quickly enough of itself. 

Mr. Rarey’s, the horse-tamer’s system, is 
severely handled by-the London Field. Sorry! 
The Ravels—funny fellows—have been coin- 
ing money, as usual, at Niblo’s, New York. 

Mr. E. L. Davenport has secured a series of 
brilliant stars and novelties for the Howard. 
Tennyson, the poet, is a great smoker. Some 
of his minor podns are nothing but smoke. 

The National Theatre, with its exterior newly 
painted, now looks likemarble palace. 

The peach crop in this State was a total fail- 
ure, and the apple crop small. 





THE PROGRESS OF CRIME. 

That crimes of all kinds are increasing in a 
fearful ratio to population is admitted by all who 
make criminal statistics their study. This ten- 
dency has been manifested. within a few years, 
and in the face of strenuous efforts at general 
education, the multiplication of means of adult 
instruction, the establishment of reform schools, 
great activity in religious movements, and 
increased influence in the press, and enlight- 
ened legislation. Boys now commit crimes 
which were formerly confined to manhood. Ev- 
ery thoughtful citizen is alarmed at a state of 
things which is confified to no locality. In 
studying the cause* s* this moral malady, we 
must recognize, the ice of a morbid philan- 
thropy which mak< cial pets of criminals, 
which overlooks thi magnitude and consequence 
of the crime in tenderness to the offender. 
Some of these pseudo philanthropists seem to 
think that the victim of a murderer ought to be 
forgotten before he is cold in his grave, while 
the “poor fellow,” the “victim of circum- 
stances,” who plunged the assassin’s knife into 
the heart of his fellow-man, cannot be the recip- 
ient of too much kindness. Yet good intentions 
are at the bottom of much injudicious action, and 
the spirit of true philanthropy will in time gain 
the ascendancy over its mock image, and bend to 
a correct public sentiment with regard to crime 
and criminals. 









Hesrew Incenvity.—A Parisian Jew de- 
sired to telegraph news of the peace to Berlin. 
His information was in advance, and to keep it 
from the telegraph people, he worded his de- 
spatch thus: “ Herr Scholem will shortly ar- 
rive.” Scholem is a Hebrew word signifying 
peace. Inthe Berlin house, where the Hebrew 


foreign Mtems. | 





The public debt of India amounts to three 
hundred million dollars. 

Kossuth’s health is said to be much injured by 
his recent disappointments. 
Letters from Florence say that Garibaldi will 
probably take the command of the ‘Tuscan army. 
France is disarming ships and dismissing sea- | 
men. England is creating a naval reserve corps | 
thirty thousand strong. 
A Parisian publican, anxious to turn to ac- 
count current events, has given his establishment 
on the Boulevards the name of the Cafe de 
Villafranca. 
There is a rumor prevalent at Paris and Lon- 
don that the Rothschilds are about to retire from 
business. The most active one, Nathaniel, has 
lately been entirely paralyzed. 
Ali Khan, ambassador from Persia to Paris 
and London, has arrived in Paris with twenty- 
five young men, who have come to France to be 
educated. 

Mr. William Howitt writes to a London paper, 
“ that he and Mrs. Howitt are not George Ei iot 
nor is Adam Bede, though a genuiie midland 
county man, their offspring.” 
The Rajah, Hunder-Sing,has just been married 
at Lahore to an English lady, Miss Hodge. It 
is the first marriage of the kind which has taken 
place. The prince is a pagan, and very rich. 
The Turin correspondent of the London Post 
states that sixty Hungarians who escaped from 
the Austrian army were retaken, placed before 
a battery, fired upon with grape, and all but two 
killed. 
A letter from Brescia speaks of the largenum- | 
ber of Hungarians deserting from Verona and 
Mantua, and says, “they have decided to emi- 
grate to America rather than trust to any amnes- 
ty which Austria can grant.” 
The sale of Tennyson’s last poem in England 
has been something enormous, indeed much be- 
yond that of any of his previous publications, 
considering the short time that has elapsed since 
its publication. 
At the Italian Opera in Paris, the cheapest 
= is eighty cents. At the Italian Opera in 

ice a seat can be obtained for four cents. At 
the Pagliano Theatre (grand opera) at Florence, 
the upper tier is ten cents, and the parquette of 
most Italian theatres is twenty cents. 
A few years ago the Duke of Tuscany im- 
prisoned the Madiai for circulating a few copies 
of the word of To day, the duke is a fu- 
gitive from his kingdom, and the Madiai are 
busily engaged in circulating the Scriptures, the 
Provisional Government of Tuscany having 
proclaimed freedom of conscience and full re- 
ligious liberty. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


The virtue of a coward is suspicion. 

Whoever writes or acts by system may stand a 
chance of being uniformly wrong. 

When thou receivest a kindness, remember it ; 
when thou bestowest one, forget it. 

Though a good life may not silence calumny, 
it will disarm it. 

Eloquence consists in feeling a truth yourself, 
and making those who hear you feel it, too. 
The poorest education that teaches self-control 
is far better than the best that neglects it. 


A refined and certain taste consists in a quick 
feeling of beauty amidst defects, and defects 
amidst beauties. 

A poor spirit is poorer than a poor purse. A 
very few pounds a year would ease a man of 
the scandal of avarice. 

After a man has preserved his innocence, and 
performed all the duties incumbent upon him, 
his time spent in his own way is what makes his 
life ditfer from that of a slave. 

How small a portion of our lives is that we 
truly enjoy! In youth we are looking forward 
for things that are to come; in old age we look 
backward to things that are past. 

Wherever there is authority, there is a natural 
inclination to disobedience. It was so with our 
first parents, and it has ever been so with all 
their descendants. 

Some day it will be found that to bring up a 
man with a genial nature, a good temper, and a 
happy frame of mind, is a greater effort than to 
perfect him in many accomplishments. 


Upon matters which are affected by feeling and 
sentiment, the judgment of woman surpasses 
that of man; her more sensitive nature carries 
her to heights which his coarser nature cannot 
reach. 

It is not insulated facts and particular traits 
that constitute character ; it is the general, pre- 
vailing and predominating passion that desi 
nates the man, that detaches him from his f=l- 
lows, and like his personal features, contradis- 





language was understood, the true ing of 
the t of Herr Scholem’s expected 
arrival was readily interpreted. 








Tue Great Basso.—Carl Formes, the cele- 
brated basso, lately passed through London, en 
route to the Rhine, intending to remain there for 
a short time to repose after his arduous tour 
through North and South America, where his 
success was fully commensurate with the great 
reputation he brought from Europe. He had a 
large money-box with him. 





Dr. CHatmers.—Dr. Chalmers’s hand-writ- 
ing was execrable. His worthy father, when he 
received his weekly or fortnightly letter from his 
distinguished son, carefully lockeditup. By the 
time a little store had accumulated, his son came 
to pay him a visit; and then he got the writer 
of the letters to read them. 





A STRANGE Union.—A man aged eighty 
years, living in the parish of Killagan, Ireland, 
was lately married to a young lady only twenty- 
five years old, who has been blind for the last ten 
years. The bridegroom is lame, and cannot go 
without the aid of a crutch. 





CorrEE anD DiamMonps.— The empire of 
Brazil is great on diamonds and coffee. But 
the exports of the latter in a year and a half 
amounted to more than all the diamonds found 
in a period of eighty years. 





An otp Actor.—James W. Wallack has 
just completed his sixty-fourth year, but he is as 
good as new. It cannot be said of him 

** Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.” 


+—sce 
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Painted Faces.—We are sorry to see 80 
many rouged cheeks in Washington Street. Only 
the color applied by healthy exercise is tolerable. 


Tue Astor Lisrary.—The recent enlarge- 








his wife become a boatswain’s mate ? 


“ Paunches’ Pilate Base Ball Club.” 


4 him from all approximations of simili- 
tude. 





Yoker’s Budget. - 


“ You can’t do that again,” said the pig, when 
the boy cut off its tail. 

It is dingly bad husb 
the feelings of your wife. 

“ John, did you ever bet on a_horse-race ?” 
“No; but I’ve’ seen my sister Bet on an old 
mare !” 

When is your chin liable toa fine under the 
Game Laws* When it’s shooting hares (hairs) 
without a license ! 

A negro handed his watch to the watchmaker 
to make it run slower, for it gained Saturday out 
of every week. 

“I beg pardon, madam, for my inattention, 
but the fact is, my mind is a little absent just 
now.” “Then, sir, you had probably better go 
and try to look it up.” 

If dull weather affects you, marry a warm- 
hearted girl, and make sunshine for yourself. 
Bachelors will find this preferable to billiards or 
burgundy. 

An Irish postboy, having driven Sheridan ¢ 
long stage during torrents of rain, the latter said 
to him, ‘“‘ Pat, are you not very wet?” “No, 
plase your honor, I’m very dry,” was the arch 
reply. 

A theoretically benevolent mau un being asked 
by a friend to lend him a dollar, answered him 
briskly, “‘ With pleasure ;” but suddenly added, 
“Dear me, how unfortunate! Ive only one 
dollar, and it is out.” 

A lady said to her husband, in Jerrold’s pres- 
ence, “ My dear, you certainly want some new 
trousers.” ‘No, I think not,” answered the af- 
fectionate husband.—“ Well,” Jerrold interposed, 
“IT think the lady who wears them ought to 
know.” 

A person threw the head of a goose on the 
stage of the Belville Theatre. Corto, advancing 
to the front, said, “Gentlemen, if any amongst 
you have lost his head, do not be uneasy, fur J 
will restore it at the end of the performance.” 

When Sir William Hamilton announced to the 
Royal Irish Academy his discovery of the cen- 
tral sun—the star round which our orb of day 
and his planetary attendants revolve—a waggish 











dry to harrow up 





ment of this library, in New York, cost $120,000. 


member exclaimed, “ What! our sun’s sun? 
Why, that mast be a grand-sun /” 


| the London Mornin; 


| of Monza, Milan, its pl.ce of de 


' fusion which this act created in the 


Quill and Scissors. 


A planter, living near the Bayou Sarah, on 
the Mississippi, seeing a commotion among his 
cattle one day, near the banks of the stream, 


| went to see what was the matter, and found a 
| large alligator carryii 
| He tried to intercept the moaster, but failed ; 
' and alligator and 


off a half-grown heifer. 


eifer soon disap 
neath the sluggish waters of the bayou. 

Edward Mulliken, aged ninety-four years and 
eight mgnths, died in Sidney, Me., on the 9th 
ult. He was a revolutionary pensioner, having 


| enlisted asa soldier at the early age of 1 fteen 


years—bei g so small, as he often remarked, 
that “that they had to stretch him up to make 
him measure enough.” 

Speaking of sundry curious instances of mar- 
riages founded on remarkable dreams and sim- 
ultaneous presentiments, on both sides, the Prov- 
idence Journal advises the girls to give no heed 
to dreams or presentiments, but to listen to 
nothing but straightforward proposals from sen- 
sible young men. 

The wag of the New Hampshire Telegraph 


| suggests that “a good way to get rid of the old 
| ‘red cent’ will be, when the postmasters put up 


their contribution boxes for the Washington 
Monument, for every man when he goes to the 
post-office, to deposit all that he has ‘ about his 
clothes.’ ”” 

it appesrs, according to a correspondent of 
Star, that the Iron Crown 
of Lomba dy, for which the people feel a great 
veneration, has been stolen from the Cathedral 
jit, and cannot 
now be found, though several of the clergy have 


| been arrested. 


Daring a late debate in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Bright incidentally mentioned the 
fact that some time since he and Mr. Cobden 
had each a legacy of £1500 left them by a per- 
son they had neve: seen, a8 some compensation 
for their efforts to oppose the Russian war. 

The Syracuse Journal says : “ One half of the 
people are occupied in keeping the other half 
straight. But for this check upon the ultraism 
and fanaticism of society, that would certainly 
run away with us all—just as unruly horses run 
«way with th ir drivers.” 

The Scientific American says: “The largest 
iron girders that have ever been made on this 
continent, are about to be placed in position in 
the Peabody Institute, now in the course of erec- 


' tion in Baltimore. Their length is 60 feet, clear 


span 66.” 

A Yankee schoolmaster named Comstock 
turned a drove of cattle into the cornfield of a 
fariner in Dubuque, Iowa, and duri the con- 
r mily, ran 
away with the farmer’s daughter and married 
her. 

“What ails the Croton?” is the question in 
New York. Professionals, chemists, etc., are 
trying to find out, and the Tribune offers the 
consolation that “if its flavor is somewhat af- 
fected, its whol remains hanged.” 
From Southern Oregon we learn that a miner 
named Gibson, recently took out of his sluices 
on Cojote Creek, near Vallecito, a seventy ounce 
lump of gold mixed with quartz. After separat- 
ing, there were forty ounces of pure gold. 

The first British merchant that wrote about 
America was warm in his praise of tobacco. He 
called it a plant of great virtue, and affirmed that 
it was a certain cure for “cold humors, headache 
and grief!” 

It is now stated that the project of erecting a 

new Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, for Henry 
Ward Soccer, has been abandoned, and that 
the trustees have decided to enlarge the present 
editice. 
, Grasshoppers collected in such numbers on the 
rails of the Rome and Watertown, N. Y., Rail- 
road, a few days since, as to cause the stoppage 
of a train. 

A large number of houses in Rutland, Ver- 
mont, have been recently entered and robbed, by 
turning from the oatside the keys left in the locks 
inside. 

The New York and Hoboken police have been 
detected in accepting bribes and levying black 
mail on persons who came within their grasp. 

The New York papers for the St. Louis press 
are now carried through in forty-eight hours. 

The prettiest name ever given to a woman is 
that of the French actress— Cheri. 

A monthly religious paper is to be published 
at Honolulu, in the Hawaiian language. 

The eruption of the voleano in the Sandwich 
Islands still continue. 

A southerner at Saratoga recently paid $1400 
for a private dinner. 

Ex-President Van Buren is writing his “ Life 
and Times.” 


Hlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. William IT. 
Howard to Mise Clara J. Powell. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John E. Hodges to Miss 
Nancy K. Morris. 

By Rev. W. O. Moseley, Mr. Buasell Tewksbury to Miss 
Caroline A. Fenno. 

By Kev. J. P. Robinson, Spencer Allen, Esq., to Miss 
Martha A. B: 

By Rev. Thomas Worcester, Mr. John Filmer to Miss 
Sarah A! 
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lice Lockett. 

Az Charlestown, by Rev. I. 8. Cushman, Mr. George 6. 
Brown to Miss Belinds M. Linnel) 

At Watertown, by Rev. William L. Brown, Mr. Joseph 
Hinman to Miss Elmira Stone. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Charles L. Pierce to 
Miss Ellen P. Jelly. 

At Ilamilton, by Rev. Mr. Mordough, Mr. Francis Ii 
Burnham to Miss Ellen ne. 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Soule, Mr. Henry M. Peck- 
ham to Miss Caroline W. Tucker. 
At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Homer, Mr. Stephen Cushing to 
ts Catherine Phelps. 
At Groton, by Kev. Crawford Nightingale,J.Q A. Col- 
lester, M. D., to Miss Georgiana L. Hunt 

At Marlboro’, by Rev. H. Alger, Lauriston Emery, of 
Denmark, Me., to Miss Lydia M. Mowry. 

At Scituate, by Rey. William 8. Studley, Mr. A. A. C 
Gilbert to Miss Mary F. Litebfield. 

At Swampscott, by Rev. Mr. Smith, of Newburyport, 
Mr. Joseph Snow to Miss Sarah A. Brackett. 

At Providence, KR. 1., by Rev. T D. Cook. Mr. A Hol- 
land to Miss 8. Virginia Whitney, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Isaac Otis, 71; Mrs. Maria Goodwin, 
74; Mrs. Lydia A. Fifield, 34; Mr. Adin , 8; 
Mrs. Betsey Gaffield, 62. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Allan Pollock, 93. 

At Chelsea, Mr. John Fenno, 

At Brookline, Mr. Moses D. Phillips, 46. 

At Brigatou, Mrs. Lydia Pierce, 

Jamaica Pisin, Mise Florence 








At Salem, Mrs. Mary Barry, 35. 
At Marblehead, Mr. Charles F. Dennis, 5) 
At Georgetown, Mrs. Nancy T. Bunker, 64. 
At Haverbill, Mrs. Ruth B. Currier, 92. 
At East Bridgewater, Mr. Edwin Lincoin, 41 
At Lowell, Mrs. Sarah N. Woodworth, 2) 
“A 
’ 


At Newbury Mr. Nathaniel beg 
At Milford, Kir. bimcon Pickering. 


At Methuen, Capt. Samuel Griffin, 88 
At Webster, Mr. Joseph Ireson, 68. 
At Stowe, Mrs. Mary Whitman, 6. 
At Worcester, Miss Lydia H. Mills, 23; Mr. John MW 
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¥ Bliss, 7 
ok field, Mrs. Lucy Bixby, 96. 
At Petersham, Mrs. Lucy Hammond, 35. 
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<< TRE PLAGE OF OUR ONION 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO THE BLUE BIRD. 





Fly not away, 
0, tuneful warbler, fly 
Not onward to the sky, 
There long to stay. 


No harm shall come 
To thee on yonder floor; . 
Stay till the twilight hour, 
Then wander home. 


Thou seem’st to be 

A fragment of the sky, 

Torn from the robe on high— 
8o light and free 


Thou art. 0, come 
And sing to me the song 
Thou warblest when along 

The azure dome 


Thou soarest swift. 
It seems to say, ‘I fly 
Toward the happy sky, 

To softly lift 


“The magic veil 

That lightly seals the eyes 

Of angels in the skies. 
The fragrant gale, 


“That gently floats 

From sacred flowers, I start 

To cheer the seraphs’ heart 
With soothing notes.” 


Now evening comes, 
The busy scenes are past, 
And we, sweet bird, at lust 
Must bid thee home. 


Else seeing not, 
In dark thou mayest fall 
A sacrifice to all 

Tho birds of night. 


Adieu, sweet bird! 
When waking from thy dreams 
In heayen, and day beams, 
Thou may’st be heard, 


Perchance, again, 
With thy sweet welcome voice, 
Making all hearts rejoice 

To hear thy strain. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SAILOR’S DREAM: 
—oR,— 
THE DEMON OF THE SEA. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


“T had a dream which was not all a dream.” 


“ Axi hands a-ho-o-o-y! Shorten sail!” 

These words rang in my ears as I woke from 
a sound sleep to find my watchmates turning out 
in great haste, and the ship hove down to lee- 
ward so that she laid almost on her beam ends. 
I sprang out of my bunk and dressed myself as 
rapidly as was possible under the circumstances, 
wondering in the meantime, what the dickens 
was to pay. As I left the forecastle I beheld a 
grand and awful scene. 

We were beating down the Bay of Scaft| 
and a heavy squall had either come upon u 
without much warning, or the officer of the deck 
had been oblivious to the cares and troubles of 
waking life, till the blast had fairly struck the 
ship with all her flying kites on, and knocked her 
over as she now appeared. 

There was light enough to display the huge 
waves that towered above us, and ever and anon 
broke over the rail, sending a deluge of salt wa- 
ter from stem to stern, or curled over the fore- 
yard as if to drag us down into the depths ; while 
the gale that howled through the rigging seemed 
striving to bear away upon its wings the clouds 
of fluttering canvass and the bending spars. 

The ship seemed to leap across the spaces be- 
tween the crests of the waves, as if she had been 
suddenly endowed with the power of flight, and 
every timber creaked and groaned under the 
strain it was compelled to bear. The royals had 
been furled ; the top-gallant sails were hanging in 
the clew-lines, and stout men were working their 
way aloft to secure them. The topsail halyards 
had been let go by the run, the yards clewed 
down on the caps, the crossjack clewed up, and 
when I came on deck, the watch were hauling up 
the mainsail. 

“ Get hold of the clew garnets and buntlines, 
everybody,” cried the mate; and soon the huge 
sheet of canvass was flapping in festoons from 
the yard. The captain’s voice was now heard : 

“ Port watch, furl the jibs and staysails. Star- 
board watch, clew up the mizzen topsail.” The 
starbowlines ran aft to execute the latter com- 
mand, while the members of the other watch, 
who were not already on the top-gallant yards, 
clambered up into the fore top, and topmast 
crosstrees, and out on the jibboom, to secure the 
staysails and jibs which were tearing themselves 
to pieces. 

As soon as the mizzen topsail was clewed up, 
the spanker was close reefed and hoisted, and 
then came the order to “Haul the foresail up,” 
for the gale was steadily increasing. 

“ Man your clew garnets, buntlines, leach lines, 
and spilling lines well, before you start tack or 
sheet,” bellowed the captain through his trum- 
pet; and the precaution was necessary to save 
the sail from blowing from the yard before it 
could be gathered up. ‘ 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“Let go the sheet. Haul away, haul away, 
men.” 

“Start away the fore tack,” and with a noise 
like the report of a cannon, the weather clew of 
the foresail flew out. Flapping and banging, the 
sail was presently spilled and snugly hauled up. 

“Reef the main topsail,” was the next com- 
mand. ‘Round in on the weather braces: 
There, that ’ll do. Haul away on the reef- 
tackles. Jump aloft and close reef him.” 

In a‘few moments all the men were on the 
yard, except three or four who had remained on 
deck to haul out the reef jigs. 

“Light up to windward,” cries the second 
mate, from his station at the weather earring ; and 
stout arms tug at the heavy canvass to draw it 
well out to windward till the earring is made fast, 

and then comes the order : 








“Haul to leeward, and knot away.” 

“ We are having a bad night of it,” I remarked, 
to the veteran tar, who stood beside me at the 
lee yardarm. 

“ Yes, and it will be a great sight worse before 
it is done with. If we aint layin’ to under storm 
stay sails by to-morrow mornin’, you may call 
me a lubber.” 

“That’s nota very cheering prospect, Tom.” 

“No, and that aint the worst on’t nuther. 
There’s wind enough in them black fellows to 
wind’ard, to blow the old Harry’s horns off; but 
by to-morrow noon it ’Il be all over, and we shall 
have a nice job to make sail again.” 

“ Well, Tom, we ought to be thankful, if we 
escape so easily.” 

“ You may think so, but I don’t. Hang me 
if Llike so much fassin’ with the sails. If it’s 
goin’ to be fair weather, let it be so that you 
needn’t start sheet nor brace for a week ; and if 
it’s goin’ to blow, let it blow a living gale, so that 
you have to close reef the cook’s funnel, and get 
& preventer stay on the old man’s pipe ; and keep 
80, instead of making a poor fellow turn out sich 
a nasty night as this to reef and furl, and then 
work all the next day to get the rags on again ;” 
and he groaned as if he thought the storm king 
had used him exceedingly ill. 

“Haul to windward again,’ came down on 
the wind, from the weather yardarm; and Tom 
turned to his work again, with divers muttered 
imprecations on his eyes, the weather, the top- 
sail, and the “bloody old scow” herself; for he 
belonged to that large class of sailors, denomi- 
nated “ growlers,” who are never satisfied, afloat 
or ashore, in rain or shine. When the wind was 
fair, Tom growled because the ship would get 
home too soon, and so cheat him out of his wa- 
ges; when it was dead ahead, he cursed the 
delay; when it blew high, he complained be- 
cause he was compelled to turn out in his watch 
below to shorten sail; and in a calm his temper 
was the reverse of amiable, and he declared with 
an oath that he expected to remain a prisoner in 
the “ miserable old box” all the rest of his life. 

Growling Tom has his counterpart ashore, in 
the man who feels convinced that this is a mis- 
erable world, that all men (except himself) are 
liars and knaves, and that trouble and disappoint- 
ment are to be his lot through life. He always 
succeeds in finding some real or fancied cause for 
sorrow, and is consequently always wretched ; 
while the man who is 


‘* Happy when he can and merry when he may,” 


looks always upon the brighter side of every pic- 
ture; comforts himself when in trouble, with 
the reflection that “for every bad there might 
have been a worse,” who, in short, makes the 
most of what happiness falls to his lot, and re- 
frains from useless repining at unavoidable mis- 
fortune, is as uniformly cheerful and contented. 

Three reefs were put in the sail, and the same 

peration was repeated upon the foretopsail. 
The mizzen topsail, crossjack, foresail and main- 
sail were then successively furled. As the last 
man descended from the main rigging the wind 
suddenly lulled, and soon the litle sail that yet 
remained on the ship hung motionless from the 
yards, or flapped against the mast with a loud 
noise; but a pyramid of black clouds was piled 
up to windward, and the sudden and total subsi- 
dence of the wind was portentous. 

“ What does this mean?” I asked of “ man- 
of-war Bill,” one of our oldest seamen, who had 
served for many years in the navy, as the name 
which his shipmates had given him would seem 
to indicate. 

“Tt means that they are relieving the wind 
machine. There’ll be a fresh hand at the bel- 
lows presently, and then look out for yourself.” 

Not a breath was now stirring ; the dogvane, 
alight silk fly at the mizzen royalmast head, 
hung straight down asif a leaden weight had 
been attached to it. The air was dense and op- 
pressive, and it required an effort to inflate the | 
lungs ; while all around and above, a lurid gleam 
seemed to permeate the dark clouds that cur- 
tained the heavens and gave to every object a 
yellow, sickly tint. 

The ship had lost her steerage way, and rose 
and fell with the waves, like some helpless hulk 
without sail or rudder. The captain stood by 
the weather mizzen rigging, with the speaking 
trumpet in his hand, and the men collected in 
groups, in’silent expectation of something they 
scarcely knew what. — 

At length a low muttering sound like distant 
thunder was heard, and quickly the captain cried : 

“Stand by the topsail halyards. Hands come 
aft to the throat and peak halyards of the spank- 
er. See the weather braces clear for running out.” 

Louder and louder roared the “rushing, 
mighty wind,” and now a line of foaming waves 
advancing towards us, showed the quarter whence 
it came and its rapid progress. 

“Heave up your wheel. Square away the 
maintopsail,”’ shouted the captain; and the men 
who had been expecting this order, ran away 
with the braces. Scarcely had the mate ut- 
tered the word, “ Belay,” when the squall burst 
upon us with a fury that a landsman cannot con- 
ceive of. The noble ship gave a convulsive leap, 
then a deep and headlong plunge, and, buried to 
the scuppers, flew like an arrow from the bow, 
before the shrieking blast. 

“ Let go halyards fore and aft,” came ringing 
from the captain’s trumpet, in a tone distinctly 
heard above the roar of the gale. 

The spanker came down by the run; but so 
great was the pressure upon the topsails, that the 
parrell lashings clung to the masts and the yards 
remained aloft after the halyards were gone. 

“Clew down, clew down,” cried the captain, 
and by dint of hard pulling upon the clew-lines, 
the yards finally came down on the caps. <A few 
minutes more and the topmasts would have gone 
overboard, but now they were considerably re- 
lieved, though even when lowered the topsails 
held sufficient wind to propel us with fearful veloc- 
ity. Foran hour we drove onward at this rate, 
doing nothing but hold on as best we could ; at- 
tempting nothing but to save ourselves from 
being washed overboard. Two stout men stood 
at the wheel, and the exertion of their utmost 
strength was necessary to keep it in their hands. 














the topsails and spanker were hoisted, and the 
watch went below to get a few hours sleep before 
daylight. It was evident that the danger was 
now over, and that the next operation we should 
be called upon to perform would be to make 
sail, rather than to take it in. 

“Keep yourselves where you can hear my or- 
ders, the watch,” said the second mate, who was 
now the officer of the deck. 

The men perfectly understood this order, which 
meant that they might stow themselves away in 
the most comfortable “caulking” places they 
could find on deck and steal a nap, but must re- 
main where they would instantly wake, if their 
services were required ; and they gladly availed 
themselves of the implied permission. 

Thad not the slightest inclination to sleep, but 
paced the main deck till the captain went below, 
when I joined the second mate on the poop. He 
was my intimate friend, and we frequently spent 
the night watches in conversation. 

“Who wouldn’t ‘sell a farm and go to sea,’ 
where he can have the privilege of working both 
day and night?” he exclaimed, as I came up. 

“T would, if I had one, and so would you,” I 
replied. 

“That’s a fact. It seems rather a hard case 
at first, to go through what we have to-night, 
but it don’t happen very often and after all it’s 
glorious sport.” 

“TI think so; the excitement of the thing com- 
pensates for the labor, and it is an agreeable 
change from every-day sea life.” 

“Yes, it breaks up the monotony, and a few 
such storms as this are as necessary to make a 
long passage agreeable, as mustard and other 
condiments are to make our food palatable. 
But this night’s work has reminded me of an 
adventure that happened to me during my last 
voyage, and even now I almost shudder as I 
remember the circumstances.” 

“Pray tell me about it,” said I, “two bells 
have just struck, and I would much rather hear 
a good story than spend the rest of the watch in 
caulking.” 

“Well, you get two stools and bring them 
over to wind’ard, while I go ddwn and get some 
cigars. When I come back you shall have the 

arn.” ~ 

“My last voyage, as you know, was to San 
Francisco, in the old Thunderer, of which I was 
at that time third mate,’ began the officer, after 
we had got comfortably seated. ‘It was my 
first voyage abaft the mainmast, and I felt pretty 
‘good,’ I assure you. I stood so much upon my 
dignity, that I would not have spoken to a fore- 
mast hand except to give orders, for the world ; 
and as my fellow-oflicer, the mate, was a surly, 
reserved sort of a person, I had no one to talk 
with, and was thrown entirely upon my own re- 
sources for solace and entertainment during the 
long night watches. 

“This was not so disagreeable to me as it 
would have been to many, for I have always 
possessed the faculty of creating an ideal world 
about me, when in soljtude, and peopling it 
with beings of my own imagination. As a 
child, I was exceedingly ¥ynd of building castles 
in the air, ‘ai and during 
this voyage, I, indulged in ve, -,(xuries to a 
greater extent than ever befcthese Ia } 

“1 will confess that the image or , , fing really 
existing, a living, breathing creature in the shape 
of a lovely, bright-eyed girl, filled the foreground 
of all these airy pictures, and gave an additional 
charm to every other feature of the scene. And 
here, in order to tell the story as it should be 
told, I must unfold to you a page of my private 
history which I have hitherto concealed from all. 
I do not think my fid will be misplaced, 
but I expect you will laugh at me, and if you do 
I shall stop at once and you will lose the story.” 
“It is easy enough to guess what is coming,” 
said I; “ youare in love. Iam astonished, forI 
have always considered you a sensible, clear 
headed fellow, but fire away ; ‘ own the soft im- 
peachment,’ and I promise not to laugh unless 
you draw it too strong.” 

“Hold your profane tongue, you blockhead. 
If you could see my Nellie, you would feel more 
like envying than ridiculing me.” 

“O, yes. I’ve heard monomaniacs like your- 
self, a great many times.” 

“ Well, I see you don’t wish to hear the story. 
All right.” 

“Ido. I take back all I have said, and will 
admit that Nellie is the perfection of all that is 
good and lovely, that she is the fairest and best 
of her sex, and, in short, an angel in—” 

“ Hush up, and don’t speak again for half an 
hour. Ido not intend to spin out my yarn by 
telling you how, when and where I become ac. 
quainted with Nellie Brooks. She is—well, she 
is my beau ideal of a beautiful woman, and pos- 
sesses all the qualities which I have desired in a 
wife, if I ever had one. In short—] love her, and 
have reason to believe she loves me in return ; 
and at some future day I expect to call her my 
wife, ‘a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for,’ and one which she desires no less than my- 
self. At the time of the adventure of which I 
am about to tell you, the course of true love did 
not run exactly smooth, but now the greatest dif- 
ficulty is removed and I have no doubt it will 
soon be plain sailing. 

“ When I became acquainted with Nellie she 
had another suitor, a trader, doing business in 
the town where she resided. He was almost 
twice her age, as ugly as sin, and one of the 
greatest rascals that ever went unhung. Nellie 
abhorred him, but for certain reasons felt com- 
pelled to treat him asa friend, and even passively 
suffer his hateful attentions. 

“ It seems that her father, who is a manufactur- 
er, had become embarrassed in business a shor; 
time before, and had applied for relief to this 
trader. He might as well have gone to the ——,” 
continued my friend, with an angry gesture, men- 
tioning the name of a certain aged individual, 
whose reputation is anything but good. 
“Morton, whp is wealthy, immediately of- 
fered to advance whatever sums he might need, 
taking care, however, to receive good security: 
For a time, affairs prospered again; then new 
misfortunes came, and Morton again offered his 
assistance. It was accepted, but did not mend 













At length the first fury of the gale was spent: 


matters, and, by a little skillful maneuvering, he 


soon gained the control of all Mr. Brooks’s prop- 
erty. 

“He then began to seek Nellie’s society, and 
soon avowed himself a suitor for her hand. Her 
father, who had now become aware of hic trne 
character, gave him no encouragement ; but on 
his threatening to foreclose the mortgages which 
he held upon the mill and other real estate be- 
longing to Mr. Brooks, sought to conciliate him 
by promising to give his consent, if Morton suc- 
ceeded in gaining Nellie’s affections, but not oth- 
erwise. This, Morton felt confident he could do, 
and accordingly continued to persecute her. 

“ About this time, Mr. Brooks’s brother, a mer- 
chant in a neighboring city, became acquainted 
with the state of his affairs and offered to relieve 
him as soon as he could collect the means, which 
he amply possessed, though invested in such a 
manner as not to be immediately accessible. 

“In the meantime Nellie had been informed of 
all these things, and was wise enough not to of- 
fend Morton by any show of disgust, but as we 
sailors would say, ‘kept him in tow,’ without 
actually encouraging him, hoping soon to be free 
from him altogether. At first, this man’s inti- 
macy with Nellie troubled me not a little, but af- 
ter she explained the position of affairs, and the 
part she was playing, I admired her more than 
ever, for thus sacriticing her own feelings for the 
sake of her father. Are you laughing ?” 

“O,no. Laccidentally swallowed a mouth- 
ful. of smoke, and it has brought on a fit of 
coughing. But how do you know that she did 
not like this Morton, all the time, and was only 
fooling you ?” 

“How do I know, you rascal! Didn’t she 
tell me so ?” 

“IT dare say she did, but you know it will not 
do to believe all we hear.” 

“ You scoundrel, if you dare to insinuate that 
my Nellie would tell a falsehood, I will pitch you 
overboard, with no more compunction than I 
have in throwing this,” and he tossed the fag 
end of his cigar to wind’ard, but it came back 
in his face and burnt the end of his nose, making 
him spring up, and look at me as if I were to 
blame for it. 

“O, no,” I hastily replied. “I only wanted to 
test your faith in her, and am very glad to see 
that you believe her to be true.” 

“ Ah, then you are excusable,” he continued, 
greatly mollified. “1 should be a contemptible 
wretch to doubt her, and besides that, Morton is 
a terribly ugly man; he looks a great deal worse 
than you do, and that is saying considerable, you 
must confess,” and he squinted at me, as if to 
say, “ we are even now, old fellow.” 

“Well, I have supposed that she was a lady 
who had no kind of taste, ever since you told 
me that she was in love with you, but n’importe, 

“If you should happen to get partially choked 
with cigar smoke again while I am talking, I 
shall plete the suffocation by i 
your windpipe, so beware. 

“ As I was saying, matters stood thus, when I 
sailed for San Francisco, and when I arrived 
there I found a letter from Nellie informing me 
that they were no better ; but that she hoped they 
would soon be out of Morton’s power. I did 
not receive another letter before I sailed, an 
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eyes followed the direction of her finger, and had 
I been awake, and really seen the dreadful object 
that met my gaze I should have fainted. As it 
was, an icy terror froze the blood in my veins, 
and a kind of fascination compelled me still to 
gaze with staring eyes upon the vision. 

“ Tt was something, the like of which the eye of 
man never saw. The sea appeared as it did to 
the Ancient Mariner, 

‘** The water like a witeh’s oil, 

Burnt green and blue and white, 
and from the summit of a wave, a gigantic head 
slowly emerged. Its long hair, dripping with the 
shine of the sea, hung in elf locks about the pal- 
lid and ghastly face which bore a striking resem- 
blance to that of my tormentor, Morton, and the 
expression of the repulsive countenance was one 
of devilish malignity. ‘The glassy eyes were 
wide open and seemed to emit sparks and flashes 
of light. A ghastly phosphorescent glow played 
about the monstrous head, and as the figure rose 
higher and higher, I perceived around its neck 
a chain of living serpents of a sea-green color, 
who hissed angrily and protruded their forked 
tongues. 

“ The ship stood still, as if bound by the same 
spell which held me fixed to the spot on which 
I stood; and now two huge hairy arms were 
flung above the surface. The right hand held a 
bright sword which the figure shook menacingly 
towards me, while with his left hand he beck- 
oned me over the side. For the first time, I 
found voice. 

“« Why do you come to torment me, Morton ? 
I have never injured you,’ I cried. 

“ A horrible laugh distorted the monster’s fea- 
tures, making them tenfold more hideous than 
before, and he answered in a thrilling voice : 

“*Why do you call me Morton? Iam the 
Demon of the Sea. Ha, ha, he calls me Morton, 
ha! ha! ha!’ And from the tops of all the waves 
around, little sea green imps echoed the diaboli- 
cal ha! ha! é 

“*Why do you come? What do you wish of 
me?’ I shrieked, as the demon laid his claw 
upon the rail and shook the vessel, like a skiff 
among the breakers. 

“*] come not for thee, I seek that lady for my 
bride. Release her to me—let me bear her to 
my ocean caves, and you shall never see me 
more.’ 

“ «Never, never!’ I cried, ‘Away, Morton, 
you shall not even cast your baleful glance upon 
her; for, with a strange inconsistency, which 
then seemed rational enough, 1 still believed the 
demon to be Morton. 

“*Ha, ha, ha! Thou dost defy my power!’ 
And rising from the water, he stood on the deck 
of the ship. He stretched his hand toward Nellie 
who stood like a marble statue. He touched her, 
and in an instant she vanished from before my 


es. 
Me Ha, ha, ha!’ and again ten thousand devils 
laughed in chorus, to mock my unavailing agony. 

“* Now, now, presumptuous mortal, who hast 
dared defy me,’ spoke the demon, ‘thou shalt 
die !’ 

“ He laid his icy claw upon my shoulder, and 
the huge sword flashed in my eyes, as he raised 
it above my head. I looked at the terrible 
weapon ; it paused for a moment in the air, and 





feared that some new misfortune had happened 
We were off Cape Horn above ten days. One 
night all hands were suddenly called, and we 
went through somewhat such a time as we have 
to-night, only it was a great deal worse ; and in- 
stead of scudding as we are doing now, we were 
finally compelled to lay to, under the lee clew of 
the maintopsail, and trust in Providence for de- 
liverance. 

“ As we were in such a dangerous locality, the 
mate kept the whole watch on deck after we had 
hove to; and wrapping himself to the eyes in 
pea jackets and oil-cloth coats, promenaded fore 
and aft as pompous as the Lord High Admiral 
of Great Britain, and without saying a word to 
anybody. 

“I stationed myself in a snug corner, at. the lee 
side of the poop, as far away from his majesty as 
I could get, and straightway commenced build- 
ing air castles. Their structure, however, was 
not so pleasing as usual. I had been thinking of 
Nellie’s letter, and of the rascally Morton, and 
now in the midst of every picture my fancy could 
draw, his hateful form and features were prom- 
inent; and what was still more disagreeable, he 
always seemed to stand between Nellie and 
myself, or to be taking her away from me; for I 
could not rid myself of the unwelcome thought, 
that he might so use his power over Mr. Brooks, 
as to induce the daughter to sacrifice herself to 
save her father, by marrying his oppressor. 

“ At length I fell asleep, as I suppose, though I 
still kept the thread of my waking reveries un- 
broken in my dream, and nearly the same pic- 
tures were still presented to my mental vision ; 
though every disagreeable feature was monstrous- 
ly exaggerated, and the whole seemed like the 
grotesque illusions sometimes presented by a 
nightmare. If I really slept and dreamed, I 
must have had a double dream, for I still fancied 
myself at sea. I was still on board the Thunder- 
er, with the same wild waves heaving and toss- 
ing around me, and I could hear as plainly as 
ever, the measured tread of the mate on the 
weather side of the deck. 

“And yet Nellie was present ; and sometimes 
the face of Morton would suddenly appear be- 
tween us, and as suddenly disappear. I was un 
able to speak to her, and she uttered no sound, 
but looked sorrowfully at me, and beckoned as 
if to call me to her side. I attempted to move, 
but it seemed as if I were chained to the spot, 
for I could not stir. 

“ Hours seemed to pass while I remained in this 
state, and they were painful, wearisome hours, 
though not of acute suffering. I seemed to be 
dead and yet alive, I had no power over my 
body; every limb and muscle was paralyzed, 
and every sense deadened ; but still I was con- 
scious, and when Nellie suddeniy throw up her 
arms, as if in an agony of distress, and, implored 
me to save her from some terrible and im- 
pending danger, I made frantic efforts to move, 
but in vain. The cold sweat stood upon my 
face ; and now the trembling girl turned toward 





the vessel's side and pointed into the sea. My 





then di ded with the power and rapidity of 
a thunderbolt. I felt the cold edge of the steel 
as it touched my head; then with a convulsive 
shudder and a long, gasping cry,—I awoke. 

“ T awoke to feel an inexpressible sense of relief 
at finding that the events which had so terrified 
me, had existed only in my imagination; but 
almost the first object I saw as I opened my 
eyes, was a huge black figure standing on the 
very top of the rail, just abaft the main rigging, 
and struggling in the grasp of the mate, who was 
trying to prevent him from leaping overboard, 
and shouting : 

“* Come here some of you and help me secure 
this madman !’ 

“ As the figure writhed in the mate’s arms, he 
prandished a gleaming blade—the same which had 
just been held above my head! 1 asked myself if 
the scene could be real: I bit my ‘lips and 
pinched my arm to see if I were not still asleep. 
l sprang to my feet, and now, convinced that I 
was thoroughly awake and that the scene before 
me was no picture of the imagination, my brain 
reeled, and I fell senseless on the deck.” 

‘hue second mate paused and looked to wind- 
’ard where the clouds were fast breaking away. 

“How does she head?” he inquired, of the 
man at the wheel. 

“ South by east, sir.” 

“Brace up the yards.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” and the men on deck, who 
had gone to sleep “with one eye open,’’ were 
wide awake ina moment, and pulling at the 
braces. 

“ Aren’t you going to finish the yarn?” I 
asked, with considerable anxiety, for 1 had be- 
come very much interested in the narrative. 

“Not now ; we must make sail immediately : 
there is scarcely a whole topsail breeze now.” 

“But just tell me a few words more.” 

“No. Ifthe old man should come on deck 
and find us under this sail, he would give me 
fits ; besides, I want to get the reefs out by the 
time the watch is relieved so as tu have all hands 
on the topsail halyards. Come, jump up and 
loose the mizzen topsail, and wait patiently for 
the remainder of the yarn.” 

“For'ard there, shake all the reefs out of the 
topsails. Stand by to sheet home the mizzen 
topsail. Let go the clewlines and buntlines on 
deck. Maintopsail yard.” 

“Sir?” 

“Before you come down, loose the main top- 
gallant sail.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Sheet home the mizzen topsail, sir,” I cried, 
from the yard. 

“Ay, ay. Sheet home. That'll do the lee 
sheet. Haul away to wind’ard. ‘That'll do. 
Hoist him up.” 

The men “ tailed out” on the halyards, and 
began one of those nonsensical songs ‘which sail- 
ors use, to enable them to pull in anison: 

“O up aloft this vard must ge 
Chorus —W bi-wey J 
Let the wind» blow bigh or low 
Chorus— Whiskey for my sommny.” 
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All unite in the chorus and |; 
word 

“ Bela-a-y halyards! Haul te 
brace,” cried the second mate. 
bells for’ard, and call the watch, 
as the little bell aft denoted the e 
And now a great bustle ensued. 
maintopsails were hoisted to the o 
united efforts of both watches, the 
sheeted home, and the courses lo 
as the fore and maintacks were | 
the welcome order, “Go below 
watch,” was given, and my watch 
self wore thus relieved from all ; 
interest in the concerns of the +! 
use 1 made of this liberty, was to 
ond mate into his state room, and 
telling me the rest of his story im 

* Well,” said he, “1 will finish 
shall turn in and sleep tll breakf 
advise you to do the same. 

“ Just before the Thunderer sa 
Francisco, the cook deserted, an 
was obliged to ship another at shor 
took the first one that offered, a: 
proportions, in fact a perfect bl 
This man, it seems, had resided in 
co for a year past, and had been in 
a fearful extent. Before we left ; 
contrived to get an immense qu 
liquor aboard in the night, and ha 
in various places in the galley, I 
instead of being filled with clothing 
cask of rum, aud the space underm 
was occupied with demijohns of a 
sizes. 

“ During the passage he drank con: 
ing just so far intoxicated as not 1 
performance of his duties ; but abou: 
fore the night when the Demon of t) 
his first and last appearance, he ha: 
iast drop of his store. He had then 
the steward for a further supply of '' 
which had become so necessary to 
steward was aware of the extent to 
been drinking, and unwisely refuse: 
asingle drop. Had he given him 
lowance every day, and gradually 
quantity till he could safely leave it 
er, it would have been much better 
ers of the cook, however, were an 
his sufferings were intense. Asan 
quence he became a victim to that 
cies of insanity called deliriam | 
while in this state had armed himsel! 
meut cleaver and rushed out on de: ' 
enemies whom he fancied were tor: 
Seeing me asleep, he had seized 
throat and raised his blade to stri 
mate had suddenly observed hir 
sprung upon him. The madman 
leased me, leaped upon the rail, and 
thrown himself into the sea, if he 
forcibly restrained. He was then 
bunk and at length recovered. 

“ Itis impossible ‘that I might h: 
awakened, when he firet attacked ; 
the sight of his blude held above my 
have suggested the whole dream. 
are versed in the philosophy of drea: 
cide that point better than I can; | 
tain that the dream ‘was not all a 
would have been a serious matter | 
mate had not opportunely interf: 
surly fellow, whom I had at first + 
liked, had thus saved my life, and w 
became the best of friends. At lengt! 
the story which I have related two yor 

“ When 1 mentioned the name ot 
started, and after making some in: 


Jai A 


“*I know that man well in his yo 
and knew him to be @ great rascal. I 
of a crime which he committed in a; 
he once resided, and I can relieve yo 
friends, from his persecutions by thre» 
with exposure.’ 

“ When we arrived in port, he a 
me to the town where Mr. Brooks re 
had an interview with Morton, and the 
that the latter individual renounced « 
Nellie, and promised not to use his p 
her father, 

“Mr. Brooks's affairs soon experi 
vorable change, and now he is in a fair 
free from difficulty by the end of th 
asked him to give me his daughter, an: 
no objection, but advised us to wait a 
this we were willing to do. 

“The mate still remains my friend. 
have command of a ship next voyag: 
promised me the berth of chief mate) 
you see that after all it was rather » 
circumstance that the Demon of the 
sconded to pay mea visit, And now 
to sleep.” 





—_—— 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S CAN 


A non paying John Ball was arreste: 
and taken w the prison of Clichy—the 
the door stripping him of his superti 
usual, and among other things, of his- 
this, however, the prisoner violently ob, 
for eighteen months that he was incarn: 
geve vut one sign of life or mortal des 
Was to repossess his cane. Louched, 
the perseverance of his monomania, an 
ing it w be only a whim, the governor 
them to comply with his request. Th» 
accordmygly tanded through the grat 
which the prisoner, unscrewing the top 
e roll of bank notes, paid the debt wit, 
and walked coolly off, bis cane in hie 
Reynods’ Miscellany 

ee - mee 
MAN’S DESTINY. 

Like a God-created, fire-breathing #; 
we emerge from the inane; haste * 
across Uw asconiushed earth, then plunge 
w the inawe. Earth » mountains are ley 
her sens filled up in oar passage. Can 
which i« bat dead and 6 vision, resist epir 
have reality and are alive 1 On the 
amant some fyotprint of as le stat, 
last rear of the host will read traces of th 
van. Bot whence? O heaven! whither 
knows not; faith knows not; only th 
through mystery to mystery, and frets | 
we God — Corigle 

— 

History tells us of Ulastrives villains 3} 

never was a0 Ulusteious guiser in nature 







































»etion of her finger, and had 
ally seen the dreadful object 
should have fainted. As it 
oze the blood in my veins, 
\ation compelled me still to 
3 upon the vision. 

., the like of which the eye of 
e sea appeared as it did to 


r like a witeh’s oil, 
and blue and white,’ 
‘ of a wave, a gigantic head 
long hair, dripping with the 
g in elf locks about the pal- 
vhich bore a striking resem- 
tormentor, Morton, and the 
ilsive countenance was one 
The glassy eyes were 
| to emit sparks and flashes 
phosphorescent glow played 
head, and as the figure rose 
. perceived around its neck 
ents of a sea-green color, 
nd protruded their forked 


Jl, as if bound by the same 
xed to the spot on which 
o huge hairy arms were 
e. The right hand held a 
.e figure shook menacingly 
th his left hand he beck- 
le. For the first time, I 


.@ to torment me, Morton ? 
vu,’ I cried. 

\istorted the monster’s fea- 

enfold more hideous than 
1 in a thrilling voice : 

| me Morton? Iam the 

\a, ha, he calls me Morton, 

ca the tops of all the waves 
imps echoed the diaboli- 


»? What do you wish of 
the demon laid his claw 
1k the vessel, like a skiff 


, I seek that lady for my 
me—let me bear her to 
you shall never see me 


eried, ‘ Away, Morton, 
your baleful glance upon 
4e inconsistency, which 
vugh, I still believed the 


dost defy my power!’ 
r, he stood on the deck 
d his hand toward Nellie 
tatue. He touched her, 
nished from before my 


ain ten thousand devils 
k my unavailing agony. 
,tuous mortal, who hast 
the demon, ‘thou shalt 


upon my shoulder, and 
amy eyes, as he raised 
looked at the terrible 
moment in the air, and 
power and rapidity of 
cold edge of the steel 
hen with a convulsive 
ug ery,—I awoke. 
.pressible sense of relief 
which had so terrified 
my imagination ; but 
saw as I opened my 
gure standing on the 
baft the main rigging, 
» of the mate, who was 
in leaping overboard, 


_ ou and help me secure 


in the mate’s arms, he 
le—the same which had 
(! Lasked myself if 
I bit my ‘lips and 
\ were not still asleep. 
ow, convinced that I 
that the scene before 
magination, my brain 
n the deck.” 
and looked to wind- 
fast breaking away. 
he inquired, of the 


e men on deck, who 
me eye open,’’ were 
and pulling at the 


finish the yarn?’ I 
ixiety, for I had be- 

in the narrative. 

se sail immediately : 
sail breeze now.” 
ords more.” 

vould come on deck 
he would give me 
the reefs out by the 
as to have all hands 
me, jump up and 
i wait patiently for 


the reefs out of the 
t home the mizzen 
3 and buntlines on 


loose the main top- 


»psail, sir,” I cried, 


That'll do the lee 
Vard. That'll do. 


n the halyards, and 
! songs which sail- 
‘Lin unison : 
must go, 
npny, 
h or low, 
cmy Johnny.” 
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All unite in the chorus and pull at the las’ 
word. 

“ Bela-a-y halyards! Haul taut the weather 
brace,” cried the second mate. “Strike eight 

bells for’ard, and call the watch,” he continued, 
as the little bell aft denoted the end of the watch. 
And now a great bustle ensued. The fore and 
maintopsails were hoisted to the mast head by the 
united efforts of both watches, the top-gallant sails 
sheeted home, and the courses loosed. As soon 
as the fore and maintacks were hauled aboard, 
the welcome order, “Go below, the starboard 
watch,” was given, and my watchmates and my- 
self were thus relieved from all present care or 
interest in the concerns of the ship. The first 
use I made of this liberty, was to follow the sec- 
ond mate into his state room, and insist upon his 
telling me the rest of his story immediately. 

“ Well,” said he, “I will finish it, and then I 
shall turn in and sleep till breakfast time, and I 
advise you to do the same. 

“ Just before the Thunderer sailed from San 
Francisco, the cook deserted, and the old man 
was obliged to ship another at short notice. He 
took the first one that offered, a negro of huge 
proportions, in fact a perfect black Hercules. 
This man, it seems, had resided in San Francis- 
co for a year past, and had been intemperate to 
a fearful extent. Before we left port, he had 
contrived to get an immense quantity of bad 
liquor aboard in the night, and had concealed it 
in various places in the galley. His sea chest, 
instead of being filled with clothing, contained a 
cask of rum, aud the space underneath his bunk 
was pied with demijohns of all shapes and 
sizes. 

“ During the passage he drank constantly, keep- 

ing just so far intoxicated as not to prevent the 
performance of his duties ; but about a week be- 
fore the night when the Demon of the Sea made 
his first and last appearance, he had drained the 
‘ast drop of his store. He had then importuned 
the steward for a further supply of the stimulant 
which had become so necessary to him ; but the 
steward was aware of the extent to which he had 
been drinking, and unwisely refused to give him 
asingle drop. Had he given him a regular al- 
lowance every day, and gradually decreased the 
quantity till he could safely leave it off altogeth- 
er, it would have been much better. The pray- 
ers of the cook, however, were unavailing, and 
his sufferings were intense. As a natural conse- 
quence he became a victim to that terrible spe- 
cies of insanity called delirium tremens, and 
while in this state had armed himself with a large 
ment cleaver and rushed out on deck to slay the 
enemies whom he fancied were tormenting him. 
Seeing me asleep, he had seized me by the 
throat and raised his blade to strike, when the 
mate had suddenly observed him, and had 
sprung upon him. The madman instantly re- 
leased me, leaped upon the rail, and would have 
thrown himself into the sea, if he had not been 
forcibly restrained. He was then confined in his 
bunk and at length recovered. 

“It is impossible ‘that I might have partially 
awakened, when he first attacked me, and that 
the sight of his blude held above my head might 
have suggested the whole dream. ‘Those who 
are versed in the philosophy of dreams, could de- 
cide that point better than I can; but it is cer- 
tain that the dream ‘was not all a dream,’ and 
would have been a serious matter to me, if the 
mate had not opportunely interfered. This 
surly fellow, whom I had at first so much dis- 
liked, had thus saved my life, and we afterwards 
became the best of friends. At length Itold him 
the story which I have related to you. 

“When 1 mentioned the name of Morton, he 
started, and after making some inquiries as to 
his personal appearance, exclaimed : 

“*I know that man well in his younger days, 
and knew him to be a great rascal. I have proofs 
of a crime which he committed in a place where 
he once resided, and I can relieve you and your 
friends, from his persecutions by threatening him 
with exposure.’ 

“ When we arrived in port, he accompanied 
me to the town where Mr. Brooks resided. He 
had an interview with Morton, and the result was, 
that the latter individual renounced all claim to 
Nellie, and promised not to use his power over 
her father. 

“ Mr. Brooks’s affairs soon experienced a fa- 
vorable change, and now he is in a fair way to be 
free from difficulty by the end of the year. I 
asked him to give me his daughter, and he made 
no objection, but advised us to wait a while, and 
this we were willing to do. 

“The mate still remains my friend. He is to 
have command of a ship next voyage, and has 
promised me the berth of chief mate in her; so 
you see that after all it was rather a fortunate 
circumstance that the Demon of the Sea conde- 
scended to pay me a visit. And now let me go 
to sleep.” 








AN ENGLISHMAN’S CANE. 


A non-paying John Bull was arrested for debt, 
and taken to the prison of Clichy—the janitor at 
the dvor stripping him of his superfluities, as 
usual, and among other things, of his cune. ‘To 
this, however, the prisoner violently objected, and 
for eighteen months that he was incarcerated, he 
gave but one sign of life or mortal desire, which 
was to re-possess his cane. Jouched, at last, by 
the perseverance of his monomania, and suppos- 
ing 1t to be only a whim, the governor command 
them to comply with his request. The cane was 
accordingly nanded through the grating; upon 
which the prisoner, unscrewing the top, took out 
a roll of bank-notes, paid the debt with interest, 
and walked coolly otf, his cane in his hand !— 
Reynords’ Miscellany. 

Seabee 
MAN’S DESTINY. 

Like a God-created, fire-breathing spirit-host, 
we emerge from the inane; haste stormfully 
across the asionished earth, then plunge again in- 
to the inane. Earth's mountains are levelled and 
her seas filled up in our passage. Can the earth, 
which is but dead and a vision, resist spirits which 
have reality and are alive? On the hardest ad- 
amant some fuotprint of us is stamped in; the 
last rear of the host will read traces of the earliest 
van. Bat whence? O heaven! whither? Sense 
knows not; faith knows not; only that it is 
through mystery to mystery, and from God and 
to God.—Carlyle. 

———— 29800 errr 

History tells us of illustrious villains ; but there 

never was an illustrious miser in nature. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SOLDIER’S ADIEU. 


BY B. ROLLINS ROCKBRIDGE. 


The rolling of the drum is heard, 
And note of screeching fife ; 

The neigh and snort of restless steed. 
Impatient for the strife. 


_ The soldier listens to the call, 
His heart throbs wild with glee; 
His face is covered o’er with smiles, 
Like sunlight on the sea. 


In haste he starts, but soon returns 
And clasps his sweetheart’s hand, 
And murmurs low, ‘ Adieu, my love, 

I hear my forming band! 


“*T ne’er again, my own true love, 
May meet thee in this life ; 
Some leaden ball may piewe my heart, 
In yon approaching strife. 


“IT must away to where grim Death 
Strides mighty legions through ; 
But e’er will I remember well 
The kiss received from you.” 


In loving kiss their full lips met— 
The soldier then withdrew, 

And mounting his impatient steed, 
He turned and said, ‘* Adieu!”’ 


He swung his hat high in the air, 
A backward glance he threw, 

And saw his love stand near the gate, 
And wave to him “‘ Adieu!” 


The battle fought was long and fierce, 
The earth with gore was red; 

And stalwart men and noble steeds 
Throughout the field lay dead. 


The soldier fought with giant strength 
Until the fight was o'er, 

Then sought his love with eagle-speed, 
From her to part no more. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE RECONCILIATION. 
BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


“Two walks in one night, with two different 
ladies !” whispered a hoarse’ voice in the ear of 
Harry Graves, as he, with a very lovely young 
lady, crossed the broad flags that covered Lin- 
ton’s Brook as a bridge. ‘“ What will pretty 
Elinor Anderson say to a rival ?” 

The words caught the ear of the young lady, 
and half frightened and half angry, she looked 
to Harry to explain. . 

“Don’t mind what that puppy says!” said 
Harry. “Iam not even acquainted with the 
person of whom he spoke.” 

The anxious look which he had seen on the 
face of his companion, as she turned it towards 
him in the moonlight, disappeared instantly. 
She pressed his arm in her old, confiding way, 
as she stole another glance tenderly upward. 
Harry’s face was a little clouded, but she had a 
woman’s faith in him, and it would take more 
than a passing jes} from a person like Daniel 
Foster, to destroy ‘ier contideucy. 

But as they proceeded on, Harry assumed an 
unusually lively and almost boisterous manner 
that excited some little uneasiness, because she 
saw that it was forced; and, at that moment, she 
would have given worlds to know who Elinor 
Anderson and the other lady were, or whether, 
indeed, there were such beings, whom Harry 
Graves knew. 

For more than six months, Harry Graves had 
spoken words of love and tenderness to Lucy 
Ashville ; and, until this evening, no thought had 
crossed her mind that he could have ever cared 
for any other. She knew that the connection 
had never been a pleasant thing to her father, 
and that her mother was even violently opposed ; 
but her word was given, and she looked upon 
herself already as Harry’s wife. 

From that night, however, her peace was 
troubled. Daniel Foster was a wild, reckless 
fellow, who had once aspired to her love; and 
failing that, he had plunged into dissipation and 
excess. When he knew that Harry Graves was 
favored by her, he tried every means to separate 
them, and was the chief instigator of that dislike 
which Mr. and Mrs. Ashville had conceived 
against Harry. 

It so happened that Lucy was sent for, ina 
few days, to watch beside the sick bed of a 
cousin whom she loved very much, and who, 
nervously feeling herself near death, wished 
Lucy to remain with her as long as she should 
live. This request ‘was too sacred to be dis- 
obeyed ; and Lucy, after taking leave of Ilarry, 
set out for Oak Grove, where her cousin lived. ' 

The latter was a young married lady, whose 
husband was absent at sea; and she had failed, 
gradually, from the moment of his departure. 
She welcomed Lucy to her sick room, with 
many apologies for being so selfish; but she 
would not listen to them. 

“Tam come to make you well, dear Fanny,” 
she said, “and you do not know what a good 
nurse I am.” 

“But will not Harry object to having you 
shut up here with me ?” 

“ Harry will never influence me to forego my 
duty,” said Lucy; and there the matter ended. 

Harry had agreed to come over once a week, 
as the distance was only a few miles, and Lucy 
felt that she should be repaid for all the separa- 
tion, by that one visit. 

She read, or talked, or waited on her cousin 
with a cheerful willingness that almost seemed 
to prove her assertion true, that she was going to 
make her well. Indeed, such was her influence 
upon the invalid, whose loneliness had greatly 
aggravated her illness, that she actually came 
down stairs the second week of Lucy’s stay. 

Harry wrote that he had been vexatiously de- 
tained from performing his promise, but would 
be with her soon; and Lucy, though she was 
disappointed, would not own it, but was out- 
wardly as serene as ever. 

She had gone out to walk, one afternoon, while 
a friend was sitting with Fanny, and in the very 
next street she encountered Daniel Foster. He 
was the last person she wished to see, but she 
could not help returning his friendly greeting. 
He turned and walked with her. She was an- 





noyed, but she saw no way to shake off his 
P , and he accompanied her home. There 
was no alternative but to be polite to him, for 
Fanny, thinking him a friend of Lucy’s, invited 
him to stay to tea. Oddly enough, Harry came 
that very night; and Lucy had the mortification 
of showing him to the room where Daniel Fos- 
ter sat with all his usually assured and confident 
manner. 

She had no opportunity of expressing to 
Harry what she felt; and through the evening, 
after Fanny had retired, she was obliged to re- 
main with both, inwardly quaking with fear lest 
Harry should blame her. She saw his eye 
fixed steadily upon her, at every word she ut- 
tered to her other guest; and it confused and 
distressed her. She was thankful when he said : 

“Come, Foster—this is a house of sickness, 
and we had better leave early !” 

‘Not a word had she found time to say to 
Harry ; and to crown her mortification, he was 
going back to town without seeing her again. 

To Fanny, she dared not impart her feelings, 
lest it should make her ill; and her night was 
leepless and di d. This was the second 
cloud which Daniel Foster had thrown over her 
happiness, and it seemed as if he was doomed to 
be her bane. 

He had sped another arrow, it seemed. Harry 
wrote toher in terms that showed her that the 
other had boasted of waiting on her home; and 
remembering well that Harry had resented the 
words that were spoken on the bridge, she felt 
that he ought to disbelieve Foster’s statement now. 
Full of this feeling, she was too proud to ex- 
plain, and Harry’s note remained unanswered 
several days—leaving him to put what construc- 
tion upon it that he chose to do. 

If anything could have disturbed her more, it 
was not long wanting. Fanny one day received 
a letter which she said was from a very dear 
friend—an old schoolmate. She wept and 
laughed by turns, in reading it, and then put it 
in Lucy’s hands to read also. It was a thorough 
girl’s leter, written half comically, half pathet- 
ically, and with a good deal of romance running 
through its pages. It told ofa conquest recently 
made, and of a disappoiuerent in another affair 
of the heart. Lucy read on to the very last line, 
and then, as the name caught her eye, a terrible 
mist came over the words. It was signed— 
Elinor Anderson ! ; 

She did not faint, nor ery out. Lucy was a 
brave girl, free from affectation or p 
So she quietly folded up the letter and returned 
it to Fanny with scarcely a perceptible move- 
ment of the nerves, and she kept her place 
stoutly through the entire evening, conversing as 
usual with her friend. But when she retired for 
the night, she dwelt painfully upon the falsehood 
which she believed Harry had told her, and the 
sleepless night bore witness to the heart-ache 
which she endured. 

The conquest of which the girl boasted was, 
undoubtedly, Harry Gra nd what an un- 
womanly being she must $e, to exult in it! So, 
too, with the disappoin which she related 
with sach pathos? ld w'deliéate woman 
relate such an experience? And how could 
Harry like such a woman ? 

Before morning, she had decided to break 
through her counection with him. She did not 
know that at home Harry was passing just such 
a night, in consequence of Daniel Foster’s mis- 
statements, and half resolving to give her up 
now and forever. 

One trouble seldom comes alone, and Lucy 
was suddenly summoned home to her mother. 
A few trying hours she watched by her bed, and 
then she was motherless. In the short intervals 
of pain, Mrs. Ashville signified her sorrow that 
she had attempted to oppose her engagement to 
Harry, and that she now had full consent to 
marry him. Vain consent! thought Lucy; and 
coming too late ! 

Mr. Ashville was stupefied with grief at this 
sudden removal; and Lucy devoted her whole 
energies to comfort and console him. Harry did 
not’come near her, and she heard, casually, that 
he was from home. Occupied with another 
sorrow, she did not feel this so keenly as she 
would some months before; but still she could 
not help thinking that, had the trouble belonged 
to him, she could not have rested until she had 
wept with him. 

And, listening to a tale of falsehood, he had left 
her to bear it alone. And yet was she not cher- 
ishing the same feelings in regard to Elinor An- 
derson? At the thought of that name, she 
seemed to lose her courage and strength to bear 
what was coming upon her. 

The next news was, that Harry Graves was 
going away tora distant country. Going away, 
perhaps forever—and nota single word spoken ! 
Lucy was sick at heart. 

Daniel Foster presented himself at the door, 
daily. Ie was never admitted, but still he came. 
To let any one but the dearest of friends look 
upon her father in his present crushed and mis- 
erable state, would have been deemed sacrilege 
by Lucy. Until this mood passed away, she 
would watch and tend him alone. And indeed 
—poor girl !—it was no light task. With a low, 
wailing moan, like a sick child, and with feeble 
hands vainly trying to be at rest, and constantly 
moving with an aimless attempt to clasp some 
other hand, the poor gentleman passed day after 
day—his decrepitude increasing upon him, and 
his whole appearance as if struck by some fearful 
blight. 

It was agony to see him thus; and so Heaven 
mercifully took him. He woke up one evening, 
just as the moon was pouring its beams into his 
chamber, and with a smile on his pale face that 
seemed too radiant for mortals to wear, he said : 

“Tam going to be with her again. My be- 
loved child—my Lucy—Harry will take care of 
you!” 

So the two who so loved her were laid away ; 
and the other—the only other, whom she could 
believe was ever attached to her, was gone. And 
Lucy sat down, in the stillness of her lonely and 
desolate house, to brood over her losses. 

A few weeks she sat in darkness, and then the 
light that comes to all who are true to themselves, 
came to her. She knew that in duty alone, she 
could find the repose which her sick heart needed. 


















She knew that Fanny needed her, and she wrote 
that, if she would have patience with her for 
awhile, she would devote her life to her, as long 
as she wished her to stay. Her answer was: 

“Come, dear Lucy, and complete the cure 
which you ¢ ed while | , better 
still, let me be the physician, and try to cure the 
heart-ache which is oppressing you. ‘ Believe in 
God asin the sun,’ and you will have the light 
shining upon your darkness.” 

And, shutting up the now dreary house, Lucy 
packed up her mournful-looking garments, and 
was at Oak Grove the next day. 

She recovered her serenity even sooner than 
her cousin had hoped. The mere physical effect 
of the change of air and scene, and the pleasure 
of aiding Fanny, were favorable to her spirits. 
Once, she was annoyed by a call from Daniel 
Foster; but happily she saw him from a window 
time enough to make her escape, and to send 
him word that she did not wish to receive him. 

But now Captain Cleveland was coming home, 
and she began to dread that she would be left 
again to her own dismal fancies. He wrote to 
Fanny that she must get well, as he had a pas- 
senger friend whom he should take home to his 
house, and wished to have all things pleasant 
and cheerful when he came. And she who, a 
little while before, seemed dying, was now, 
through Lucy’s instrumentality, restored to com- 
parative health. 

“ Yes, Lucy, I owe it all to you that I am 
alive to see George return. ‘Howcan we repay 
you? Ido not well see, unless this friend of 
George should prove a rival to Harry—” 

“O, don’t, Fanny—don’t, I entreat you, ever 
speak of him again! His heartless desertion of 
me, and his faith in one who was unworthy to be 
believed, has pleted my disench ag 

“ And then Elinor Anderson, too! Lucy, are 
you not a little sensitive there ?” 

Lucy could not deny it; for there was a mys- 
tery connected with Harry’s assurance of not 
knowing her, that she could not solve. Now 
that she knew that there was such a being as 
Elinor Anderson, she felt that he must have seen 
her. And so, while she blamed Harry for de- 
ception, she was angry with him for believing it 
of her. Fanny had often reproached her for this 
inconsistency, but without effect. 

Captain Cleveland’s ship was telegraphed, one 
windy morning in March, after a severe snow 
storm, in which Fanny had suffered tortures in 
thinking that her husband might be too near the 
coast for safety. Some hours passed, before two 
bearded and whiskered men alighted from a car- 
riage and entered the house. 

There were joyful tears and happy smiles 
while the stranger feigned to be examining the 
luggage, but in reality giving the husband and 
wife a meeting without witnesses; and Lucy, 
with the same benevolent intent, was lingering 
in her own room, and did not come down until 
she was called to dinner. The room was only 
half lighted when she came in, and she did not 
catch the name of the stranger, but as he handed 
her by Fanny’s request to the dining-room, she 
perceived that his fingers trembled. She looked 
up to see if the few guest were ill, and the eyes 
that were gazing into hers seemed strangely 
familiar, even in the dim light. Under the 
broad glare of the hall lamp, he paused and 
spoke her name. It was Harry! 

From the time that Fanny Cleveland knew 
how Lucy was situated, she had. been writing to 
her husband to find out Harry Graves in Lon- 
don, for thither she had casually heard that he 
was gone. Oddly enough, he did find him, and 
offered him a passage home, if, on hearing 
Fanny’s statement, he wished to see Lucy again. 

Harry was true in saying that he did not know 
Elinor Anderson ; but he did not condescend to 
state that he had once known Emily, her sister, 
and, for a time, had been quite captivated by her 
beauty. Foster’s perversion of the truth, in re- 
gard to his walking with any one that night, irri- 
tated him so much, that he forbore to explain 
any further to Lucy ; and afterwards, he satisfied 
his conscience by thinking it would make no 
difference. It was all right now, however, and 
Daniel Foster’s power of making them miser- 
able was past. They were married; and as 
Elinor Anderson chanced to visit Fanny about 
that time, she was invited to be Lucy’s brides- 
maid, much to the discomfiture of the male gos- 
sip who had so troubled them. 











THE HAIR. 


As to men, we say, when the hair begins to 
fall out, the best plan is to have it cut short, 
give ita good brushing with a moderately stiff 
brush while the hair is dry, then wash it well 
with warm soap suds, and rub into the scalp, 
about the roots of the hair, a littl bay rum, 
brandy or camphor water. Do these things 
twice a month—the brashing of the scalp may 
be profitably done twice a week. Dampen the 
hair with water every time the toilet is made. 
Nothing ever made is better for the hair than pure 
soft water, if the scalp is kept clean in the way 
we have named. 

The use of oils, or pomatums, or grease of 
any kind, is ruinous to the hair of man or woman. 
We consider it a filthy practice, almost univer- 
sal though it be, for it gathers dust and dirt, and 
soils whatever it touches. Nothing but pure soft 
water should ever be allowed on the heads of our 
children. It is a different practice that robs our 
women of their most beautifal ornament long be- 
fore their prime. The hair of our daughters 
should be kept within two inches, until their 
twelfth year.—/iail’s Journal of Health. 





MRS. PARTINGTON PLEASED. 


The old lady thus speaks of the success of her 
new volume, in the Gazette:—“‘I’m shore I’m 
grateful for sich favors,” said Mrs. Partington, 
when assured of the success of her book; “ I’ve 
always observed that a book sells in jest the pro- 
portion that there’s people to buy it; and though 
this of mine mayn’t be as brilliant as a gas me- 
teor, or as voluminous as the northern lights, it 
seems to please people full as well as a book of 
sermons or a quarter dictionary. Well, I’m al- 
ways glad when people are happy because I know 
they are enjoying themselves.” “Do you know 
queried old Rogers, ‘* why your book is like the 
corner of Washington and School Streets.” “I 
don’t,” said she, trving very hard to think. 
“Why,” said he, “it is because a great many 
people go buy it.” She smiled at what was 
really a very old joke, and Ike laughed outright 
as the old lady in her agitation gave him a new 
dime instead of a penny for which he had been 





teasing her. 


LONDON TIMES OFFICE. 


One of the most interesting and nevel depart- 
ments of the establishment is that in‘which the 
stereotyping process is carried on. You know, 
perhaps, already, that every number of the Times 
1s printed from stereotype pl thus saving a 
great part of the wear and tear of the type. The 
stereotype plate is taken from the “form” in three 
minutes, by a new process, invented by a Swiss, 
and known onlyio him. A thin layer of soft and 
damp papier mache first receives the impression 
of the type, and after it has been hardened by the 
application of heat, the melted lead is poured on 
which is to form the stereotype plate. The pa- 
pier mache bas the power of resisting the action 
of the melted lead, and comes out of the tiery 
trial uninjured, and almost unscorehed. The 
plates are re-melted every day after the issue of 
the day is printed from them, and the waste of 
type metal from day to day is very slight. By 
this power of multiplying the number of forms 
from which the same side of the paper can be 
printed, the Times can use three or four presses 
at once, and thus print its 59,000 copies, on an 
emergency, in two hours time. The Times em- 
ploys in its establishment some 350 persons. It 
has eighteen reporters at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and for these, as well as a majority of its 
compositors, the working hours are the night 
hours exclusively. It owns four cabs, which are 
employed solely in carrying reporters and reports 
at night to and fro between Printing House Square 
and the Palace at Westminster. The reporters 
relieve each other at the Houses every quarter 
hour, and though the debate in the Commons 
last till four o’clock in the morning, the Times 
gives it in full by sunrise, though it cover two 
whole pages of the journal.— Correspondent of the 
Rochester Democrat. 


Housewife’s D partment 
) Aepartment, 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Dropped Egg. 

For a person recovering from sickness, and not able to 
take meat, this is an excellent article, and much lighter 
for the stomach than eggs cooked in \ny other way. Put 
a saucepan of water with some salt in it upon some coals; 
as it boils up, drop in a fresh egg, not beaten; as soon as 
the white is hardened, take it up carefully with a skim- 
mer, so as not to break the yolk. Have asiice of toasted 
bread ready, dip it into the water im which the egg was 


boiled, put it upon a plate, spread it with a little butter, 
and lay the egg upon it. 








Boiled Plum Pudding. ' 

Take one pound of good suet, cut it in swall pieces, 
and add one pound of currants, one pound of stoned 
raisins, eight eggs, one nutmeg grated, one teaspoonful 
of ginger, one pound of flour, and one pint of milk; to 
the eggs, previously well beaten, add one half the milk, 
and mix well together; stir in the flour, the spice, the 
fruit and suet, and as much milk as is requisite to reduce 
the mixture to a plastic consistency, but quite thick 
Boil from four to five hours. 





Tomato Pie. 

Pick green tomatoes, pour boiling water over them, 
and let them remain a few minutes; then strip off the 
skin, cut the tomatoes in slices. and put them in deep 
pie-plates. Sprinkle a little ginger and some sugar over 
them in several layers. Lemon-juice and the grated peel 
improve the pie. Cover the pies with a thick crust, and 
bake them slowly about an hour. 


Ground Rice Gruel. 

Rub a heaping teaspoonful of ground rice in a small 
quantity of cold water, and stir it into half a pint of 
boiling water; add a little salt, and let it boil up half a 
minute. Eat it with sugar and nutmeg, or not, as the 
case may permit. If milk is allowed, it isa great im- 


provement to make the gruel with equal parts of milk 
and water. 


Oyster Fritters. e 
The liquor should be separated from the oysters, and 
strained. Add to it half a pint of milk and two beaten 
eggs; stir in flour, to make a smooth, thin batter; add 
the oysters; fry in lard boiling hot, putting in the batter 
and one or more oysters with @ spoon at edch time; tufh 
the fritters till brown. Serve for breakfast or supper. 





To keep Worms from dried Fruit. 

Place your fruit in a steamer over a pot of ®oiling 
water covered tightly. When thoroughly heated, tie 
them up immediately in a clean cotton or linen bag, and 
hang them up. This method is preferable to heating in 
an oven, as that is apt to render them hard, even if you 
are so fortunate as not to burn them. 





To preserve Eggs fresh a Year. t 

Mix a handful of unslaked lime with the same quantity 
of salt, in three gallons of water; first pack the eggs, with 
the small end down, with some shavings to keep them 
down, and pour the mixture over them; be sure none of 
them are cracked. 

Soda Biscuits. 

Take one quart of flour, two teaspoonsful of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of salt, one of saleratus or soda, 
and @ small piece of butter for shortening. Mix with 
water or milk. 

To restore Color in Prints. 
A little alum dissolved in the rinse water will restore 


green or black. A little vinegar added to the rinse water 
will restore red. 





Apple Fritters. 
Let the water or milk boil, thicken in flour, beat and 
stir in an egg, slice in apples, Kat with sauce, 


For a Burn. 


Wash in lime water, and put on cotton batting moist- 
ened with linseed oil. 





DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


This illuminated record of the times is now in its srx- 
TrEeNTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each r bas added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illps 
trated papers in this eountry, and shail continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Pictoriat is a weekly visitor, cannet 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intel! 
than those who do not have eccess to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

(>> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
and female, who may appear among us. 

(> It gives origins: views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings north and south. 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical on- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 
(> It contains sixteen super ‘al octavo pages 
tales, poems, sketches and varied maierlany ; 2 

> It cannot fail to delight and instruct 
ber of the fireside — . is a weekly visitor. 

(> The best writers in the country are eng 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial. ot 0 

7 It is admitted on ail hands to be the Chee. peat 
weekly paper in the world! 

("7 Its engravings educate the mind of ol4 and young. 
making them familiar with al) noted localities. J 

(> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages 
with about one thousand splendid pa Blind co = 

(C7 Thus forming paper original in design, and a 
favorite in every part of our Union. 

NEW CLUB TERMS. 
One copy. two years... . “eee * 
Five copies, one year....... of 8% 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the Kotter -up 

OE SO ih na eer shdanns iidenitnses nie cat no 

Any postmaster can receive a of 
own address at the lowest club beef oF eee? 0S 

CH” Sample copies sent when des: 


every mewi- 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LINES TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER. | 





eee 
BY H. I. @—. 


Hard by yon wood there stands an oak, 
Marked by the lightning’s withering stroke: 
Shunned by the woodman in bis ire, 

And scorned alike for flood or fire; 

Yet ofttimes in the month of June, 

A little bird with plaintive tune 

Sits on its branches all the day, 

Singing its oft-repeated lay. 

Tam that oak—how sad to tell! 

And thou that bird, my Isabel. 


There is a mountain, grim and gray, 
All gloomy in the glare of day, 

Where hoary winter, stern and drear, 
Relentless reigns from year to year. 
But on that mountain, midst its snows, 
A rosebud gay in beauty glows, 

Giving its perfume to the gale, 

Like the sweet floweret of the vale, 
Thou art that bird, my darling child, 
And I that gloomy mountain wild. 


INDULGED PASSIONS. 


The young lord. 
Whose veins are stretched by pandon’s hottest wine, 
Tied to no law except his lawless will, 

Ranges and riots headlong through the world: 

Like a young Lely, aor on Hesperian berries 

Purply fed, who dashes through the air, 

Tossing his wings in gambols of desire, 

And prep epee with histbulging breast. 
Thus has he been from boy to youth and manhood, 
Reproved, then Jape ato reatened, next forgiven; 
oy d, to > 4 





EQUANIMITY. 
Nobly he yokes 
A smiling with a sigh—as it the sigh 
Was that it was, for not being such a smile; 
The smile, mocking the sigh, that it would fi 
From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds, that sailors rail at.—Suaxspears. 








A WOOD. 
This wood I've entered oft, when all in sheen 
The princely Morning walks o’er diamond dews; 
And still have lingered till the vain young Night | 
Trembies o'er her own beauty in the sea. 
ALEXANDER SMitH 


Domestic Story Department. 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.] fierey 
ISABEL. 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 








We had been walking out across the fields in 
the mellow autumn sunshine, Isabel Worthing- 
ton andI. All the way of our ramble, as we 
stood by the river’s bank, where the long fringes 
of the willows smoothed the rapidly flowing wa- 
ters,—as we passed closely beside yellow fields 
of corn, and waving, rolling seas of golden grain, 
ripe for the hand of the reaper, at every step, had 
words of passionate love and tenderness swelled 
wildly up within my rapidly beating heart, and 
well nigh broken out into fervent utterance upon 
my well-guarded lips. And so it was, that chat- 
.ting, sometimes gaily and merrily, and now 
and then in low, subdued tones that almost 
melted into tenderness that we at last came to 
the spot, marked by a clump of silvery poplars, 
where our paths separated ; hers winding down 
through the shadows around the foot of a hill, 
and mine running out across a sunshiny field, 
that lay up closely against a wide, plentifully- 
fruited orchard. 

That I loved her was no new story to Isabel 
Worthington ; for months before I told her of 
the earnest love I bore her she had read my se- 
cret, % that it was as plain to her as to myself. 
Yet she had never told me that she cared for me ; 
never assured me in words that I was as dear to 
her as was she to me, but instead met my advan- 
ces with a childish, pretty playfulness, bordering 
on coquetry. Sometimes I grew half angry at 
her, and vowed, in my heart, that I would never 
broach the subject to her again; but the next 
day, or week, found me with my determination 
greatly changed, and Isabel as dear to me as 
ever. Buton this afternoon, of which I write, 
as we stood just within the shade of the poplars, 
a strange, sweet tenderness shining in the soft 
gray eyes of Isabel, a strong desire to hear at 
once, from her lips, my fate, stole into my heart, 
and I said, while she twined the ribbons of her 
hat about her slender fore-fingers, and stood with 
her head bared to the breeze and sunshine : 

“ Here are our paths, Isabel; here mine, there 
yours—which shall I take ?” 

Asmile hovered about her mouth for a little 
moment, and then she raised her eyes steadily 
and questioningly to mine, as if to learn how far 
she dared use her power over me, still keeping, 
as it were, her heart within her own hands. 

“This is my way—that is yours ;” she said, 
dancing into the path that led to her home, and 
pointing, gaily, while her brown hat swung back- 
ward and forward upon her arm, to the way that 
stretched across the field, up to the old orchard. 
“You go that way—ZJ will go this.” 

“ Very weil,”’ I answered, the hot blood rush- 
ing up to my face, “ it shall be as you say. I will 
keep my path; you may keep yours. But re- 
member, Isabel Worthington, that you have 
played your last coquettish game upon me ; for 
never, in all the years to come, while I am per- 
mitted to live, will I repeat what I have said to 
you today! Never!—never!” ~ 

I turned about, suddenly, as I finished speak- 
ing, but not until I had glanced into the white, 
surprised face of Isabel, and read, with a feeling 
akin to triumph, all the secrets of her love, which 
in the sudden shock had been thrown up from 
the depths of her heart and stamped indelibly up- 
on her features. But I was too angry to heed 
or care for the new revelation, or even to turn 
back for a moment to listen to her as she called 
after me in a trembling voice : 

“ Horace ! Horace !—come back 1” 

There was no pride in the short, fervent en- 
treaty; through my anger, as I looked, I saw 
only the utterance of a pure, womanly heart; 
though the while I said to myself that it was 
but another mask that she was wearing,—anoth- 
er snare she was weaving with her pretty, coquet- 

tish wiles. So over the path—my path, alone, 
for the future—I strode without pausing, till I 





stood by the stone wall of the orchard, where 


the ripe, fragrant fruit was drooping almost down 
to the ground. Then once, and once only, I 
looked back to the little cluster of poplars, and 
saw Isabel standing there, her brown hat lying 
upon the grass at her feet, and her face covered 
with her hands. A feeling of exultation swept 
through my soul as my eyes rested upon the pic- 
ture before me. The weeping girl by the trees 
where the shadows stretched lengthily upon the 
ground,—and far beyond the little thread of a 
footpath that lay almost coldly,—uncrossed by 
the faintest ray of sunshine—along at the base 
ofa hill. That was her path; she had chosen 
it ;—mine stretched out towards the sunny west, 
and was radiant with light. The thought was a 
prophecy, I said, to myself. I would accept it 
as such—and again 1 went rapidly forward, till 
the orchard lay between me and Isabel, and I 
stood at the door of my home. 

“Why have you come alone,—where is Isa- 
bel?” asked my mother, bending from the win- 
dow of our little sitting-room, and looking inquir- 
ingly about. 

I answered evasively. Through the window 
I could see that the table was laid for supper, 
and that besides my plate was one set for Isabel, 
as lately had grown to be the custom, when we 
were off upon a ramble together. 

“Tt is too bad, Horace, when I gathered the 


' 











reeling and tossing down from the sky, I fell 
senseless upon the ground. 





“ How is he to-day, Mrs. King ?” 

I made a faint attempt to raise my head from 
the pillow, as these words, the first that I had 
heeded for three long, weary weeks, fell upon my 
ears. The voice was Isabel Worthington’s, low, 
sweet and tender. 

“A little better, my dear,” answered my 
mother. “TI think his senses are slowly coming 
back to him. Dear, dear, what a dreadful sick 
time he has had of it, and what could Iever have 
done but for you! But come up closely by the 
bed and look at him, my poor, dear boy !” 

“ Does he take any notice of what is passing 
about him ?”’ asked Isabel. 

“A little ;—a very little.” 

“I guess—I rather—I think I’d better not go 
any nearer, I might disturb him.” 

“You disturb him,»ehild? You who have 
helped me watch over him, as tenderly as if he 
had been your own brother? Come, Isabel!” 

I lay breathless upon my pillow, lest I should 
frighten her away, as I heard her careful foot- 
steps close beside me. 

“You stay here a moment, Isa,” said my 
mother, “I hear some one, below. The doctor 





nicest plums this afternoon, from your fruit-tree, 
thinking that she would come back to tea with 
you. But there !—you can go down and carry 
them to her this evening, before they get an old 
taste to them. They are a great deal better 
when first picked. Come, we might as well have 
our supper now as any time,” and she laid aside 
her knitting, and commenced pouring the tea, 
looking at me, keenly the while, over the tops of 
her spectacles. 

“ Are you sick, Horace ?” she asked. 

“Sick ?— O, no! —have a slight headache, 
that’s all.” 

The sentence was an unlucky one ;—my cup 
of tea was taken from me instantly and re-filled 
with Souchong, strong enough to “ bear up an 
egg.” Mercy knows that was not what I need- 
ed: but I took it, silently, and drank it without 
a murmur. 

“* What a terrible appetite !” said my mother, as 
I pushed my chair back from the table, and seat- 
ed myself moodily by the window. “You 
needn’t tell me, Horace King, something more’n 
a headache ails you !” 

A keen woman was this dear mother of mine, 
and from long experience I had learned that si- 
lence was the better part for me, if I wished to 
keep a secret inviolate from her; so I sat speech- 
less before, her, looking perseveringly out of 
the window. For a while she moved about the 
room, restlessly, pausing now and then in her 
work of clearing the table and washing the dishes, 
to study my face from her spectacle-tops. 

“Horace !” she began, at last, “are you sick ?” 

“ Only a little headache, that’s all,” I repeated 


n. 
“ee Well, supposing, then, you take these plums 
in a little basket, down to Isabel, stopping on 
your way at Widow Wetherjy’s long cnough to 
give a bowl of jelly to Henry. SThe evening air 
will do you good. You needn’t'hurry about go- 
ing, you know.” 

“I—really—mother, I hardly feel able to go 
down as far as Mr. Worthington’s house to- 
night. But if you really desire it, I’ll take the 
jelly to Henry.” 

As I finished speaking and met the strange ex- 
pression of my mother’s face, suddenly changed 
from an inquiring wonderment to satisfied 
knowledge, I saw that I was caught in the little 
trap she had made for me, and rising I took from 
her hand the china bowl of jelly, without speak- 
ing, while she turned with the basket of plums 
to the pantry, with an “ A-a-ah !—a-a-ah!” slip- 
ping from her lips. 

Without even an inquiry for her sick boy, I 
placed my mother’s gift in the hands of the wid- 
ow, and walked rapidly towards home again, 
thinking only of the great grief that was lying so 
heavily upon my heart. Great grief, I say, for 
however deeply I murmured the vow that I had 
so rashly made to Isabel Worthington, it was no 
idle one, and if nothing else could have forced 
me to keep it, my pride would have sealed my 
lips forever before her. But pride did not watch 
alone over the promise I had made. In my 
heart still rankled a deep anger, which battled 
fiercely with every feeling of my better, truer na- 
ture. In my indignation I had put Isabel away 
from me forever. In a moment of wrath, I had 
spoken harsh, cruel words, but they could not be 
put idly away now that a time of soberer, truer 
thought had come. My honor was at stake, I 
thought, as much as though I had vowed to love 
and cherish Isabel Worthington, instead of ut- 
tering a heated, passionate promise never to seek 
her tenderly and lovingly again in all the com- 
ing years. 

And so I walked along, as I had done a few 
hours before, sad and heart-sick, until I came to 
the orchard wall, now running like a straight 
shadow through the purple duskiness of the early 
evening. Leaping over it, I threw myself down 
at the foot of a gnarled old apple-tree, heavy 
with crimson fruit ; and while lying there looking 
up at the sky, through the thick embroidery of 
leaves, I fell into a restless, troubled sleep. I 
could not have slumbered long, though when I 
awoke the stars were out all over the sky, and 
the last faint tinge of light had fallen down be- 
hind the great black hills. The cattle were si- 
lent in the pastures, and only the barking of a 
dog in the distance stirred the quiet that rested 
about me. A feeling of desolation swept over 
me, and rising to my feet, I leaned heavily 
against the wall, and bent my aching head upon 
my hands. A strange dizziness was upon me, 
and my limbs were cramped with sudden pain. 
As I stood there, I heard my mother calling to 
me, in an anxious voice, in the distance, and, 
rousing myself, I walked as rapidly as I could 
towards her, trying at every step to answer her 
call. But my throat and lips were dry and 
parched, and I could not utter a single word. 
The dizziness all the while came faster and fast- 
er upon me, till I could not tell the way which I 
was seeking, and at last as I heard my mother’s 
footsteps close beside me, and the stars seemed 





P d to send me down some medicine about 
this hour. I will be back soon.” 

O, how I longed, as my mother left the room, 
and a sweet consciouapess of Isabel’s presence 
came soothingly upon me, to feel the touch of her 
scft hand upon my forehead, and hear my name 
syllabled by her lips! My wish was granted. 
There was no boldness in her coming up closely 
to my bedside, and laying her cool hand upon 
my fevered face, or in saying in a voice of rich 
tenderness: ‘ Horace, Horace !—my poor, dear 
Horace !”’ 

The temptation was too great, I could not re- 
sist it, and while sh» gazed upon my face and 
smoothed the tangled hair back from my fore- 
head, I opened my eyes widely upon her, that I 
might see the sweet expression upon her features, 
the look of tenderness that I felt beaming upon 
me from her large, gray eyes. 

With a frightened ~expression upon her lips, 
and a sudden flush of crimson burning over her, 
face, she drew her hand from my forehead and 
moved rapidly away. I called faintly after her, 
but it was too late; while I called I heard her 
light footstep upon the stairs, and then her 
pleasant “ good morning,” to my mother, as she 
went out the front door and down the walk. 

Would she ever come to me again? I mur- 
mured the question to myself the remainder of 
that day, and for many days after, as I lay wear- 
ily upon my couch, longing for her presence. She 
came at last, after I was able to sit up a few hours 
at a time, and sat near me and read in her sweet 
way from books of her own choosing. Once, 
while we were alone together, I found words to 
thank her for her kindness to me during my ill- 
ness,—kindness whi 
stopped short here ; for 








zx words,—words that 
—crowded up to 
into her eyes. 
A tear cradled upon ‘her shining lashes, and a 
sweet l was gathered in her voice, 
as she answered me, saying that what she had 
done was only a pleasure to her ; if I was willing 
she would always be a sister to me. 

“A sister!” Irepeated the words after her 
in a low voice. Yes, that would do, I thought 
with bitterness, and add-d, in the same tone: 

“Thank you, thank you, Isabel !—be a sister 
to me.” 

In a little while she went away, a deep sadness 
resting upon her young face. When she came 
again, she was not like Isabel Worthington. 
All the tender playfulness of her manner was 
gone, and she was sober, staid and thoughtful, 
seeming more like a queen, in her quiet, easy 
dignity, than like my Isabel. Surely I had 
found a sister, and lost—what? Fool that I was, 
to think that she could be both to me, and that 
night I wept bitter tears to think that the old 
love had died out in her heart, in giving birth 
to the new; that a cold, cruel barrier, because of 
my pride, was springing up between us. 

“ Tsabel is like a sister to me!” I said to my 
mother, in answer to her praises of her. 

“ Like a sister !’”” she repeated, contemptuously. 
“Horace King, are you a fool, that you are try- 
ing to graft that idea into your head? Do you 
suppose that you are like a brother to Isabel ? 
Nonsense! I am out of patience with your 
incomprehensible whims! Do you know you 
lost your senses tho last time you walked with her 
somewhere down by the river? Go there again to- 
day, and see if you cannot find them.” 

The idea was a happy one. I would walk down 
by the river, in the clear ,olden sunshine. I had 
not been there since the early autumn ; now the 
trees were fluttering their crimson banners upon 
the hills, and the heavy fields of grain were 
piled high in their harvest-homes. As I walked 
slowly along the same way that I had taken 
weeks before, I met Isabel. Surely, she would 
turn about and walk with me, I said, it was 
hardly safe for me to be so far from home alone. 

“If I wished it she would go,” she said, “ but 
” she did not finish the sentence, but walked 
silently along by my side, down to the river; 
and while we stood by its brink, she stripped 
with nervous fingers the tongue like leaves from 
the willow-branches that drooped low where she 
was standing, throwing them into the water, and 
watching them as they whirled rapidly down the 
stream. 

The color came and went rapidly upon her 
cheeks as she stood there, her eyes drooped low 
beneath my earnest gaze. 

“ Let us go!”’ she said, suddenly, striking out 
into the path that reached out across the fields to 
the clump of poplars. 

I do not think she realized the way she was tak- 
ing until we stood upon the very spot, where, 
weeks before, I had parted from her so angrily ; 
then the quick, conscious color dashed in a per 
fect spray of crimson over her face. Involunta- 
rily I paused before her, the whole wild passion 
of my heart flowing out through the sweet chan- 
nel of her name. 

“ Isabel !” 

“ Horace !” 











I pointed up to the orchard where mj ribbony 
way hid itself; and down to the hill that lay with 
its broad top bathed in the mellow sunshine. 
She understood me, and with tears in her eyes, 
she came up closely to me and put both her 
hands in mine, saying : 

“ Together, dear Horace !” 

And drawing her head down to my shoulder, 
I echoed what she had said : 

“ Yes, together, dear Isabel. God willing, our 
paths shall be together.” 

And, reader, through time, ay, through eter- 
nity, the good Father will not suffer them to be 
separated. 





A STORY AS IS A STORY. 


The reader is expected to believe the following 
story in every particular :—“ When a young man 
I was travelling in western New York, and late 
of a stormy night &pplied at a log cabin for 
lodging. The occupant a woman, refused it, 
saying her husband and sons were out hunting, 
and if they found me there would murder me. I 
preferred the chance to the storm, and she con- 
sented that I might lie down before the fire. In 
the night I heard them coming and scrambled 
up the chimney. Thinking 1 was safe when at 
the top, I stepped over the roof, and jumping 
down at the back of the cabin, struck plump into 
a wolf trap. A scream of pain from me brought 
the men and boys out, and they declared | de- 
served a much more severe punishment than 
death, so they kept me both in the trap and sus- 
pense until morning, and then heading me up in 
ahogshead with no light or air, but the bung 
hole, they put me on a sled, drove me some four 
miles up a hill, and then rolled me off to starve. 
This 1 undoubtedly should have done, but for a 
very singular occurrence. The wolves smelt me 
out and gathered round my prison, when one of 
them in turning around happened'to thrust his 
tail into the bung hole. It was my only chance. 
I caught a firm hold, and held on like death to 
a nigger, which frightened the wolf, of course, 
and he started dowa the hill, followed by the 
hogshead and me. It was a very uneasy ride 
over the stones and stumps; but I had nv idea 
how long it was, until the hogshead striking a 
stone fairly, the staves worn by long travel were 
broken in, and I jumped out and tound myself 
way down in the lower end of Cattaraugus coun- 
ty, some thirty miles from the scene of the disas- 
ter.”—N. Y. Picayune. 





AN ARMENIAN WEDDING. 


We were muc'i interested in the peculiarities 
of a wedding ceremony, to which we were cour- 
teously invited, at the house of « wealthy Arme- 
nian. Every one may not know that the selection 
of a wife, among the Armenians, is made by the 
mother for her son, without consulting either him 
or the young girl chosen, the chance being gen- 
erally that they have ne:er seen each other. ‘hey 
marry at a very early age, and never go into so- 
ciety until after marriage. When the prelimin- 
aries are arranged, and the day for the wedding 

ppointed, the hed, ded by some faith- 
ful matron, goes to the house of her fuiure hus- 
band, ani there the ceremony is performed. The 
choice of the wife is of the utmost importance to 
her mother-in-law, with whom she is to abide. 
The probability is, that she will at least be of a 
docile disposition, since she is to be subject to the 
domination of her new mother, who is supposed 
to be well acquainted with her qualifications for 
the coming years of obedience. or the first year 
the bride is not allowed to speak above a whis- 
per to her mother-in-law, neither is she permit- 
ted to go out, not even to chur¢h, and if her hus- 
band or any gentlemar enter room, she turns 
her face fr.m them ; and she holds no intercourse 
with her own family during the first thre. or four 
weeks. ‘The new mother has unlimited control 
over everything, and if the husbaad die, she turns 
the key upon all their effects, even the most tri- 
fling article of the wardrobe. Yet, notwithstand 
ing so many restrictions, they are said \o be very 
happy in their families.— Tent and Hurem. 


Floral Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The grass is soft—its velvet touch is grateful to the band. 
And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is sweet and 














bland; 

The daisy and the buttercup are nodding courteously : 

It stirs their blood with kindest love to bless aud wel- 
come thee. WILLIAM M 1 


Bester’s Picnic, 





logical Gardens, to ask what was 
to be seen in the daytime. “ Animals, gentlemen,” said 
y . much?”—* A shilling each, 
gentlemen.” Only a part of the jolly tars felt willing to 
aac so much to see things which they had all seen 
during their voyages to foreign parts. Some two or 
three, however, paid and went in, while their comrades 
lighted their pipes, and sat down on rails to wait their 
return. After some lapse of time the curious y re 
turned, evidently pleased. ‘* Well, now, Jack, what have 
you seed?"’ says one bushy-whiskered tar. ‘ Why,”’ re 
plied one of the party, “we ‘ve seed a lion, a elephant, 
and a camel-leopard, and kall, and a ostrich, and a 
precious lot besides.”"—‘‘ What of that?” replied the 
whiskers; ‘‘ that’s nothing new, I’m blowed'’— 0,” 
continued the other, ‘ we seed a seebree!’’—** A neebree! 
what 's that’—what's it like?"’—* Like! why it was like 
—0O, like a precious big jackass in a Garnsey frock” 





Lawyers are sometimes very particular. The other 
day one of these learned and amiable gentlemen was 
waited upon by a young man who wished his advice, and 
began by saying: 

‘* My father died and made a will—”’ 

“*Is it possible? I never heard of such a thing,” an- 
swered the lawyer. 

“T thought it aye every day,”’ said the you 
man; ‘ but if there is to be any difficulty about it, 1 
better ag vou a fee to attend to the business.” 

The was given, and then the lawyer observed : 

“0,1 think I know what you mean. You mean that 
your father made a will and died.” 

“ Yes, yes; that must be it!” 


ORARnnnnnnnnnnnnnes 


There was a wild of a fellow, who one day got up 
during service and walked out of church, making rather 
& prominent display of a gold-headed cane. The vicar, a 
well-known eccentric character, with a wooden leg—the 
result of his love of fox-hunting—immediately pounced 
upon him in this wise:—‘' Pull that cane from under 
your arm, my young friend, and throw it away. There 
are no gold-headed canes in heaven.”” Whereupon Thorn- 
ton, turning round, quickly replied, ‘‘ Pull that stick of 
wood out of your pants, my old friend, and throw it 
away. There are no wooden legs in heaven!” 


AAR nnn nnn: 


A German shoemaker, in the little village which is shut 
from sight by the vivid screen of ‘* Cedar Hill,’ was ar- 
rested by one of our metropolitan officers, and taken to 
town to confront his first wife, who was ‘‘after”’ him 
with the law’s ‘‘sharp stick,’’ to secure a participation 
in the earnings which it was alleged he was now sharing 
with a second life-companion. ‘* Which wife,” asked a 
voluble and unreflecting bystander, ‘* will he be obliged 

take ?”’—*‘ He is a shoemaker.” said our ready divine, 
“and must, of course, stick to his last.”’ 


“Mass Tom! Mass Tom! 0, Mass Tom, howse I gwine 
to get ¢-—n dis ladder?” 

“Come down the same way you went up, you block- 
head!” replied the master, running up to see what was 
the matter. 

** De same way as I come up, Mass Tom?” 

“ Yes, confound you!—and don’t bother me any more.”” 

“ Well, if 1 must, I must!’’ And down came the little 
darkey head foremost. 

Jack, newly off a voyage, and elevated with grog, is a 
queer animal. One of this class was a passenger, the 
other day, in a railway carriage between Greenock and 
Port Glasgow, in which was a clergyman. Jack was not 
at all P in his ph logy, and the clergyman, 
in a solemn tune, said that the young man was on the 
road to destruction. ‘‘ Well, it don’t matter much,” re- 
pled Jack ; “I’ve got a return ticket.” 





The Knife and the Lancet.—A pork butcher, be it re- 
spectfully said, is so fur in advance of the medical know- 
ledge of the age, inasmuch as he both kills and cures. 
Now, it is rare indeed that a doctor can achieve more 
than one of those delicate operations successfully at a 
time—at all events, there is no living proof of the two 
having ever performed completely to the patient’s 
satisfaction. : oe 


Brown is a married man now. A few days since he 
thought of taking a trip to Paris. One of his friends 
meeting him in the street, inquired : 

** Well, Brown, my boy, when are you off?” 
orrow.’’ 

“ Going to take your wife with you?” 
** No, it is a voyage of pleasure.” 


A witty auctioneer was trying tosell an old hand-organ. 
To that end he was grinding out the music, and ¢he 
crowd, in . n to throw out pennies, when a dan- 
dy standing by said, “ i ought to have a monkey '’ 
“My llow,”’ repli the auctioneer, *‘so I had; 
step right up here.” The dandy vanished. 


ae eee 
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At the Bucki hi ination, the 1 
who pi Dr. Lee, in opposition to Mr. D’Israeli (a 
Jew), »_‘*There was true old English blood in his 


friend, Dr. Lee, who was lineally descended from Hamp- 
den.’’ Upon this some one in the mob called, ** Ab, but 
he can’t beat Dizzy, for he’s descended from Moses.” 

The pecple of the East Indies wear ear-iings as largo as 
saucers set with stones! Our fashionables have not yet 
arrived at that stage of taste and refinement, but we ob- 
serve that many of them wear clam-shells as large as an 
old-fashioned breastplate on their bosoms, and therefore 
conclude that they are ‘‘ progressing.’’ 


We have heard of several novel resorts to ‘‘ raise the 
wind ” for California, but the last expedient is that of a 
young geotleman in Boston, who advertises for a wif, 
who is willing to invest a sum of mouey sufficient to en- 

ble him to reach the gold regions! Wouldn’t she have 








The Mistletoe. 

It would be rude to ask our lady correspondents their 
reasons for asking questions, but an unusual newber 
from various parts of the Union wish to know about the 
mistletoe. Has the story of Ginevra acquired any sud- 
den interest? The mistletoe is a parasite growing on ra- 
rious trees, but not on all. It is often seen on the oak, 
and sometimes on the apple-tree. There is no trouble to 
graft it, as one might say, upon the willow, poplar, apple, 
or the oak. By lifting up the bark in any place, so that 
the berry and seeds can be conveyed under, and thus 
prevented from being washed away, they will germinate 
and flourish for years. It is mostly done in the under 
side of a branch. It isa plant rarely asked for, and we 
should say rather difficult to obtain in this country. 


Watering Plants. 

In such dry seasons as we have recently had, it is par- 
ticularly desirable that no plants should suffer for want 
of water. If it is possible, the garden should be watered 
twice every day; but if the water can be given only once, 
let it be in the morning before the sun is high. Many 
people water only those plants which are in bloom—tlmat 
is, when only a little water can be given. That is well— 
but we should advise those persons to expend a little of 
the water and care upon those plants which bloom later 
in the season, otherwise the sap will dry up, and the buds 
drop off, and later in the season the garden will look deso- 
late and drear. For tender plants in pots, it is a good 
plan to set the pots into larger sizes, and fill in the space 
between with wet moss. 





Cultivation of Flowers. 

Each year seems to spread the love of floricuiture. In 
the south of France more than eighty thousand persons 
are employed in the cultivation of flowers, and in making 
perfume from the blossoms. Italy cultivates flowers to a 
great extent for the same purpose, employing as much 
land as is eccupied by some English counties. In Bal- 
kan, in Turkey, flower farms exist of great extent; and 
in England there are many very extensive tlower farms, 
though seeming quite small when compared to those of 
France and Italy. Thibet, Tonquin and the West Indies 
are other sources, and even in our own country there are 
various flower farms. 





Isabella Gray (Tea Rose). 

Daniel Barker, of West Meriden, Ct., writes “to the 
“Country Gentleman, ‘* Not only does it possess all the 
qualities desirabie in s tea rose (a rich fragrance, com- 
bined with a fine robust constitution, and producing its 
beautiful golden blossoms in great abundance), but it 
has the additional recommendation of being an excellent 
summer pillar rose, and a native withal.”’ The flowers 
are very large, and of the richest goiden yellow. 


The Curculio on Rose Bushes. 

Whale oil soap dissolved in water is said to be an ex- 
cellent preventive for keeping insects from rose bushes. 
The application is by a syringe. It shouid be done two 
or three times at intervals of about ten days, and the 
wash in the proportion of about one pound of soap to six 


a 
a delightful Prospect of connubial bliss! 


“*Tea-cher,”’ exclaimed a woman, as she rushed into 
school one day nearly out of breath, ‘* please ‘scuse my 
Tommy this artnune, cos how I want him to go to the 
sar-kiss. And { should think youd go te-uw; our t’oth- 
er sculemarm went to all of the shows—it 's a good place 
to ketch a feller.’ 


The ‘‘ Down East Debating Society,’’ having dismissed 
the question, ** Where does fire go to when it goes out?’ 
have got & new and more exciting one up—'* When a 
house is destroyed by fire, dues it burn up, or does it 
burn down?” There will probably be a warm debate on 
this question. 

An !=hman, being about to enter the army, was asked 
by one of the recruiting officers, ‘* Well, sir, when you 
get into battle, wi you fight or run?”—* Ah, faith,” 
replied the Hibernian, with a comical twist of bis counte- 
nance, **!’ll be aftuer doin’, yer honor, as the majority 
of ye does a” ‘ 

A dull parson cornered a farmer, whom he seldom saw 
at his ministrations, by asking hiu directly, after a little 
reproof of his sin of owission : 

7A Shall we see you at church next Sabbath?” 


— he replied, slowly. ‘ Yes, 1°ll go—or send & 


“Mr. Captain,” said a son of Erin, going on board « 
vessel in the port of Uork, ** you loukgd so much like the 
mate that I took you to be the cook. You wiil be after 
lending me the loan of ) our broud-axe to saw an empty 
barrel of flour in two, to make my cow # hog-pen !"’ 
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THE FREEBBDOTER: 


The Scourge of the Caribbean Sea. 


BY WALTER CLARENOR, 
AUTHOR OF “THE Wires oF Ta ona,” “tem 
PAINTAR OF PADUA,” “THE WHITE LADY OF MUCKROSS,"’ 
“THE DOUBLE TRAGEDY,”’ BTO., BO. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A SECRET COMPACT, 


“Rorvus Crarkson, Dealer in French Fan 
cy Goods.” The store having the above-written 
inscription over the door and window, stood, at 
the period of which we write, in Hanover Street, 
Boston, near the site now occupied by the 
American Hotel. 

About three weeks after the breaking out of 
the insurrection in the island of St. Domingo, a 
young man, twenty-eight or thirty years of ago, 
was seated behind the counter, conning over the 
newspaper which had just been left by the news- 
man. A certain paragraph arrested his atten- |, 
tion; he started in his chair and uttered an ox- 
clamation of surprise. He read the paragraph 
again and again, his brow knit, his lips closely 
pressed together. At length he let the hand 
which held the newspaper drop on his knee. 

“ It is shocking—terrible !” heexclaimed. “I 
can scarcely credit it. Ha, here is a list of some 
of the principal victims.” 

He read aloud, but in a low voice, a list of 
names, among ti rest, ~ Moniéjeur and 
the Marquis Z Marquiie de Beaufort.” He 
was evidently searching fowother names, with an 

pression of that showed that he 
expected, yet dreaded, to find them. It was 
with an air of relief that he, at length, again 
lifted his eyes from the paper, and breathing a 





long breath, said : t 


“T do not see her name, nor that of Dupin. 
Thank Heaven for that! But poor Marie, where 
can she be? How has she escaped’ How 
shocking that her parents have been murdered, 
perhaps before her eyes! Poor monsieur and 
madame! And Dupin, well, I do hope that he 
has really escaped.” 

He shuddered as he laid the paper on the 
counter, and then sat for some minutes deeply 
absorbed in thought, rose to serve a customer, 
and re-seated himself and set to thinking again. 

“We shall learn farther particulars by the 
next West India mail,” he muttered. “I really 
hope it is a false report.” And again he took 


up the newspaper. “Ha,” said he, “what is | + 


this?” And he read from another column: 


Latest Intelligence from the Scene of the Insur- 
rection. — We learn from good authority, that sev- 
eral of the leading residents of Port au Prince 
and its vicinity forcanately succeeded in escap- 
ing on board the vessels in the harbor; bat those 
who were thus successful were few in number, 
compared with the large population of the town, | ‘ 
and the surroanding neighborhood. In most | . 
cases they barely escaped with their lives, leav- 
ing all their property behind them, to the merey 
of the blood thirsty savages. Among those who 
are said to have escaped, are Mademowelle Marie 
de Beautort, and Monsieur Louis — a well- 
known merchant of Portaa Prince. They found 
refuge with some others, it is said, on board the 
French brig Vulture, Captain Pierre Dulac. 
The Vulture sailed for Boston, a few hours after 
the unfurtunate fugitives effected their escape.” 


“The Vulture, Captain Dalac?” muttered 
the young tradesman. “ Then they will soon be 
here. Jam anxious about Armand and litte 
Marie. So Dupin is on board the Vulture *” 

The peculiar emphasis he laid on the last syl 
lable, as he uttered the words, slowly and 
thoughtfully, would have struck any one who 
had chanced to have heard him. He spoke as 
if he were glad that such was the fact, and yet 
as if he were thinking how it would have been 
if Monsieur Dupin had not been saved. He 
appeared to rejoice in the safety of the young 
French merchant with somewhat the same feel- 
ings that would be experienced by « man of ave 
ricious disposition, after hearing of « disaster 
which might have proved beneficial to himeclf, | 
if certain parties who had escaped had teen is 

volved in it, yet who possessed too mac h human- 
ity, and too much friendship bor the parties, really | 
to wish that such had been the case Presently | 
his thoughts secmed to have taken another tarn, | 
for he muttered as if communing with himeelf | 

“ Pierre Dolac, I don’t know what to make A 
that man, nor of Qe brig he commande 
times 1 have thought him a pirate in disguise 
till, I don’t know why. I had my suspicions 
six years ago, when I ssiled wivh him, and yt I) 
could not say on what they were founded. At 
all events, | should not choose w truet him wo 
ar. What was the date of the insurrection i 
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